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AUTHOR'S NOTE 



This book would never have been written without the sug- 
gestion and encouragement of Mr Stanley Morison, to whose 
knowledge of newspaper history and enthusiasm for Thomas 
Barnes it owes a great deal. My first thanks are due to him, 
and to Colonel J.J. Astor, M.P., chairman of The Times 
Publishing Company, and Mr John Walter, for their pep- 
mission to make use of the material at Printing House Square. 
To The Times I am also obliged for allowing me access to 
several of the illustrations. 

I must next acknowledge the valuable co-operation of 
Mr Harold Child, who has not only edited the selections from 
Barnes's critical essays which appear at the end, and which 
constitute an interesting addition to the literature of the 
period, but has read the whole book in typescript and made 
many helpful suggestions. The book has also benefited from 
the wise guidance of Mr Edmund Blunden, who has con- 
tributed a number of references otherwise unknown to me. 
To Mr Child and Mr Blunden I am most grateful. 

For permission to make use of letters in their possession, 
I am obliged to Lord Durham, Brigadier-General Sir E. T. 
Le Marchant, and the Trustees of Hughenden. I should also 
like to express my thanks to Mr G. Allan (Clerk of Christ's 
Hospital), to the Sub-Treasurer of the Inner Temple, and to 
Dr Henry Thomas, Mr Graham Pollard, the Rev. D. W. W. 
Carmichael, Mr Richard A. Munday, Mr Dermot Morrah, 
Mr U. V. Bogaerde, Mr J. S. May wood, and many others 
who have helped with word or deed. I owe special thanks 
to Mr C. W. Brodribb for the translation of Barnes's only 
extant piece of original verse, his Sapphics 'On Sending 
a Bouquet to a Lady' (Appendix I). 

A few lines are needed to explain the system of annotation. 
Those notes most likely to assist the ordinary reader will be 
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found at the^foot of the page. The small numerals in the text 
relate to the* 'References and Notes' at p. 128, which contain, 
beside my authorities, a few minor or supplementary details. 
As this is the first biography of Barnes, I have tried to 
make it a complete record by indicating, wherever possible, 
the original sources. Many are new to print or to an 
appreciation of Barnes; many others have already been used 
in The Thunderer in the Making (1935), but I trust I shall 
be excused for not giving secondary references to what must 
anyway be an indispensable work for students of nineteenth- 
century journalism. It is hoped that this list of authorities 
will prove an adequate substitute for a bibliography. 

I have added as Appendix II a table of Barnes's prede- 
cessors and successors in the editorship of The Times. 

D.H. 
1943 



NOTE TO SECOND IMPRESSION 

For this second impression I have made a few small 
alterations, and I should like to draw attention to a letter 
from Mr W. M. Parker in The Times Literary Suppkment 
of January 1, 1944, in which he argues persuasively for the 
attribution to John Scott of those papers in The Champion 
signed S*, some of which, I have suggested at page 21, 
might be by Thomas Barnes. 

D.H. 



INTRODUCTION 



In the story of the growth and protection of British liberty 
no years are more precious than those which lie between the 
Battle of Waterloo and the Coronation of Queen Victoria* It 
is the golden age of the reformers, in which post-war depres- 
sion under Castlereagh gives place to the progressive policy 
of Canning and the free trade principles of Huskisson; in 
which Wellington himself concedes emancipation to the 
Catholics; in which the rotten boroughs are at last swept into 
oblivion, and England is given a new and a more worthy 
Parliament. The great Reform Bill prepares the way for the 
suppression of slavery, for the restoration of municipal self- 
government, for a system of national education blessings 
that are all of them ensured before the death of William IV. 
Extend the period a few years further and we see the moderate 
Whigs and Tories, under Peel, backed by a sound middle- 
class opinion which has only lately discovered its voice, laying 
the foundations of nineteenth-century Conservatism. 

It would have been strange indeed if such a vital phase in 
our social progress had not found its historians and in fact 
no period in English history has been more fully discussed. 
Its political importance is equalled by its romantic appeal. 
These are the years that saw the early deaths of Keats, 
Shelley and Byron, the charmed life of Lamb, the beginning 
of the ascendancy of Dickens and Wordsworth; Brummell in 
green velvet embroidered with silver flowers gives place to 
D'Orsay with his snowy shirt front, glossy hat, and well- 
curled whiskers; the great figures of Regency Brighton mingle 
kaleidoscopically with those of the famous houses of Ken- 
sington and on them all the 'autumn leaves' of the sympa- 
thetic twentieth-century biographer have often descended and 
his 'pale sunlight' is continually shining. 

So many accounts of great and lesser personalities of these 
years have been written that it might well be thought there 
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was no one within the period of even moderate interest 
let alone of outstanding importance whose name had not 
already appeared on a title-page. But in fact there is a 
formidable, though enigmatic, figure who has not hitherto 
discovered a biographer, one who probably bad more in- 
fluence over public opinion than any of his contemporaries, 
and whom Lord Lyndhurst described as ' thejnost powerful 
man in Jhg^ country * Thomas Barnes, Editor of The Times 
newspaper from 1817 to 1 84 1 . 

Barnes was the man who steered The Times from a place 
of comparative obscurity to that of *thfe leading journal'; who 
established the tradition of independent editorship; and who 
towards the end of his career largely controlled that middle- 
class opinion which supported Peel. Clearly he deserves at 
least an equal share of the limelight with his successor 
Delane. That he has never quite received this is due partly 
to the air of mystery with which he surrounded himself in 
life, and which continued to shroud him in death. When 
Delane died in 1879 the leader page of The Times went into 
mourning with thick black rules. In 1841 the death of Barnes 
was recorded in a two-line advertisement which gave no hint 
that the paper had lost its editor. But the improved status 
of the journalist at the end of the nineteenth century, and the 
fact that he was then accepted as a respectable citizen, were 
as much to the credit of Barnes as of Delane. 

The protective camouflage with which Barnes concealed 
himself doubtless accorded with his personal tastes, but it was 
also a logical result of his belief in that principle of strict 
anonymity which gave The Times its unique and continuing 
authority. What did Barnes care if his opponents' idea of him 
could be summed up in Praed's lines: 

He breathes his spell in a dark dark den, 
J The Chancellor well knows where; 

His servants are devils, his wand is a pen, 

And his circle is Printing House Square 

v ' ' 

so long as he had the trust of his colleagues, and the public 
obtained (in the words of a leading article of 1835) 'free and L 
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full discussion without any mixture of egotism and self- 
intrusion^? It was Barnes's achievement that he persuaded 
His readers to look afresh each morning not for some con- 
tributed epistle with a Latin pseudonym -but for a definite 
statement of editorial policy; in fact to ask the question that 
has been heard at our breakfast tables ever since: 'What 
does The Times say?' 

To speak of Thomas Barnes as an enigma might be tanta*- 
mount to a confession that there are no materials for a life 
of him. Fortunately this is not so. It is true that his personal 
papers are lacking, as are those of friends like Thomas Mitchell, 
Sir Tliomas Talfourd, and Barron Field but there are many' 
references to Barnes in contemporary diaries, and many letters 
survive from his busy years on The Times; there is abundant 
evidence that in early manhood he held an honoured place 
in the circle of Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb; and in the 
newspapers of the period there are frequent (though usually 
prejudiced) paragraphs about him. 

Before 1935 the name of Thomas Barnes was nevertheless 
unknown except to a discerning few. Since his death it had 
cropped up now and then in works of newspaper history or 
of reminiscence, but no comprehensive picture of him had 
been attempted, and the notice contributed to the D.N.B. 
was (and is) extremely short. Mr Edmund Blunden 
whether as historian of Christ's Hospital, biographer of Leigh 
Hunt, or analyst of the latter's Examiner has not ceased to 
plead for his recognition, not only as editor but also as 
literary critic. Another admirer and one whose judgemeiit 
in journalistic matters will not lightly be challenged was 
Lord Northcliffe, who' 'expressed the profound conviction 
that the true founder of The Times was the second John 
Walter, and its greatest editor Thomas Barnes. . . . He allowed 
merit in Delane, yet put him a long way below Barnes/*) 
But it was not until the publication in 1935 of The Thunderer 
in the Making, the first volujne of the official history of The 
Times, that Barnes's sturdy figure took its proper stand in 

* In a conversation in 1908 with F. Harcourt Kitchin, described in the 
latter's Moberly Bett and his Times (4925), p. 274. 
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our literary arid political panorama. By the summer of 1939 
appreciation was sufficiently advanced for a room to be ar- 
j-anged in his memory at the Old Soho Exhibition, with his 
miniature by Newton in the place of honour. Celebrations 
of the centenary of his death, in The Times and its Literary 
Supplement, will be fresh in the memory. 

The writer of the following pages has been throughout 
greatly indebted to The Thunderer in the Making, which con- 
tains the fruit of much careful research, piously undertaken, 
into the life of Barnes. That book, however, would not have 
been the success it is if its compilers had not always kept in 
mind that they were first of all telling the story of a great 
newspaper, not writing full-length biographies of past mem- 
bers of its staff. As a result, when the volume was completed, 
there necessarily remained 'in the archives at Printing House 
Square a good deal of unpublished matter relating to Barnes. 
With this and the material already published, and with the 
help of as much original research as war-time conditions have 
allowed, it is hoped that it has been possible to paint a 
working likeness of a great journalist, whose name deserves 
to be remembered wherever the freedom of the Press is still 
prized and fought for. 



THOMAS BARNES 



CHAPTER I SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 



Little can be said of the ancestry of Thomas Barnes, His 
grandfather Henry Barnes is described in the Christ's Hospital 
register as a citizen of London and member of the Cloth- 
workers' Company. Henry Barnes had a wife named Ann, 
and a son John, who was baptised at St Benet's, Gracechurch > 
Street, on 16 April 1753, and lived to become an attorney 
and father of the great editor of The Times. 

John Barnes was admitted to Christ's Hospital in 1760, 
when it was noted in the register that he had 'a' distorted 
spine'. In January 1761 his father died. His mother soon 
married again, becoming a Mrs Trollop, and she accepted 
John's discharge from the Hospital in 1767. The next we 
hear of him is that, at the age of thirty-one, he married Mary 
Anderson, the ceremony taking place in the parish church of 
St Bartholomew the Great, London, on 4 August 1784.* Of 
their four children the eldest, Thomas, subject of this bio- 
graphy, was born on 16 September 1785, and christened on 
the 16th of the following month at the church of St Olave, 
South wark. 1 

All else that is known of Barnes's father "can be shortly 
told. Many different writers confirm the account of one of 
his son's contemporaries that he was ' a solicitor in good prac- 
tice and of honourable character'. Like Henry Barnes, he, 
too, was a 'citizen and clothworker'. The tradition that for 
a time he lived prosperously at Tenterden in Kent is not sup-, 
ported by the records of that parish, but has been so often 
repeated that it cannot be entirely disregarded. In the main, 

* According to a personal letter from the Secretary of the Society of Friends 
(Mr Isaac Sharp), written to the Editor of The Times in 1906, John Barnes 
was originally a member of the Society of Friends, ' but he married one of 
another persuasion and left the Society*. 
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2 SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 

however, it, is clear that he had a London address, and 
Clifford's Inn and Bloomsbury are both mentioned as places 
where he lived. If, as seems probable, he also lived for a 
period in Southwark, his house may have been somewhere 
in Borough High Street a likely home for an attorney, as 
the County Court and Marshalsea Prison were not far off. 

This last, however, is mere conjecture; the birthplace of 
Thomas Barnes eludes discovery, though from the fact that 
he was baptised in Southwark it is probable that he was born 
in that part of London, for which he always showed affection 
and where later, at 49 Nelson Square, he spent some of the 
busiest years of his life. It appears likely, also, that he spent 
at least a part of his childhood in Southwark, for it was stated 
at his admission to the Hospital, on 18 March 1796, that he 
came from 'Christ Church, Surry' a parish no doubt iden- 
tical with Christ Church, Southwark, close to St Olave's. 

John, a young brother of Thomas, was born on 25 February 
1787. We have seen already that two generations of the 
Barnes family had started life as Blue Coat boys; it was 
natural that both brothers, in their turn, should put on the 
blue gown and yellow stockings.* Nothing is known of 
John's scholastic career (he was admitted a year after his 
brother) : but a little can be said of the schooldays of Thomas, 
who was, in Talfourd's words, 'one of the soundest and most 
elegant scholars whom Christ's Hospital ever produced'. 2 

Thomas Barnes came to Christ's Hospital when it was not 
in its greatest phase, for Coleridge and Lamb had recently 
left, but at a time when he was none the less fortunate in his 
contemporaries and in finding among them congenial friends 
who profoundly influenced his life and tastes. Leigh Hunt, 

* Barnes seems to have indulged no sentimental feelings for the costume. 
During his editorship of The Times, a letter to the Editor was published re- 
ferring to 'the very absurd and inconvenient dress of the boys of the Bluecoat 
School'. 'I should be much grieved, if I had a son there/ said the writer, 
'to see him sweating and toiling under an immoderate weight of burdensome 
petticoats, to the great detriment of his growth, etc.* To which an editorial 
footnote was fedded : ' The dress is very absurd, and we believe with our corre- 
spondent that it stunts the growth of the children' (The Times, 27 February 
1839). 
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though only a year older than Barnes, had already been at 
the school five years. 8 It is a tribute to Barnes's domestic 
upbringing that he soon found himself doing the same work 
as Hunt and eventually stood beside him in the top form but 
one (that of the Deputy Grecians). This was the beginning 
of a long association, and Barnes could count himself fortu- 
nate that his natural taste for letters was stimulated, thus 
early, by one so happy, sensitive, and intelligent. He had 
other remarkable companions John Rogers Pitman, the 
preacher; James Scholefield, later Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge; William Pitt Scargill, novelist and essayist;* and 
Thomas Mitchell, who was, as a Blue Coat boy, unusually 
small and unusually precocious. Leigh Hunt tells us that 
Barnes was as good a scholar as Mitchell 'but of a less 
zealous temperament', and it is amusing to note the different 
uses to which they put their scholarship Mitchell becom- 
ing famous as the translator of Aristophanes, and Barnes 
reviewing Mitchell's book in The Times. To these contem- 
poraries should certainly be added Barron Field, son of the 
Apothecary to Christ's Hospital, who became dramatic critic to 
The Times when barely twenty, and who on a certain auspicious 
day introduced his schoolfellow to John Walter, Junior. 

In later life Bffrnes grew stout, but in youth, though under 
the middle height, he was strong, healthy and remarkably 
good-looking. Leigh Hunt has recorded that 'he was very 
handsome when young, with a profile of Grecian regularity ; 
and was famous among us for a certain dispassionate humour, 
for his admiration of the works of Fielding, and for his delight, 
nevertheless, in pushing a narrative to its utmost, and drawing 
upon his stores of fancy for intensifying it; an amusement for 
which he possessed an understood privilege'. The details of 
his learning have been touched on by John Richardson: 4 under 
the care of the Rev. A. W. Trollope he became (for a school- 
boy) a good Greek scholar, 'he had a good stock of Latin, 
and was moreover somewhat of a Hebraist', and he early 
acquired a thirst for information and a love of books. 5 

* Barnes's kindness to Scargill in later life is mentioned by Crabb Robinson 
[MSS., Dr Williams's Library, January 1842). 
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With Leigh Hunt, Barnes began to study Italian: his in- 
terest in Dante and other great Italian writers never left him. 
'Anybody not within the pale of the enthusiastic might have 
thought us mad', says Hunt, 'as we went shouting the begin- 
ning of Metastasio's Ode to Venus, as loud as we could 
bawl, over the Hornsey fields/ Great days they also spent 
bathing in the New River and boating on the Thames and 
here, too, their young voices could tye heard, ringing over the 
waters. There were some lines of Collins on the death of 
Thomson that particularly inspired them: 

Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest, 

And oft suspend the dashing oar 
To bid his gentle spirit rest 

and Hunt says that they used to lie upon their oars at 
Richmond and bid the spirit of Thomson to ' rest ' in tones 
more likely to have roused him from the dead. And then 
there was the inevitable day when Master Barnes fell over- 
board, and on being hauled back into the boat found that a 
small edition of Seneca in his pocket had swollen 'like an 
extempore dropsy'. 

The sodden little book seems typical of this happy period 
in Barnes's life when work and play dovetailed merrily into 
each other, though both were strenuous. Leigh Hunt cannot 
tear himself away from reminiscences ; in particular there Was 
one hot day that they bathed near Hammersmith: 

. . .Not exercising sufficient patience in selecting our spot, we were 
astonished at receiving a sudden lecture from a lady. She was in 
a hat and feathers, and riding-habit; and as the grounds turned out 
to belong to the Margravine of Anspach (Lady Craven) we per- 
suaded ourselves that our. admonitrix, who spoke in no measured 
terms, was her Serene Highness herself. The obvious reply to her 
was, that if it was indiscreet in us not to have chosen a more 
sequestered spot, it was not excessively the reverse in a lady to 
come and rebuke us. 

Hunt left Christ's Hospital at the end of 1799, but admits 
that for some time he 'did nothing but visit his schoolfellows, 
haunt the bookstalls, and write verses'. Barnes stayed at the 
school until 1804, and Richardson has an odd tale of his later 
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years there, which is entirely to Barnes's credit, but beside 
which the story of the supposed immodesty of the Margravine 
of Anspach seems tame : . .* 

His good looks attracted the attention of a city dame, who was 
present at the annual orations in the Great Hall. This shameless 
woman, the wife of a corporation functionary, was so smitten with 
the exterior of the juvenile 'Grecian', that haying 

'gaz'd upon his clustering locks 
and his blythe youth', 

she addressed a letter to him, avowing her wishes for an interview 
in the most unmistakeable terms, and with the letter sent a book 
of the most infamous character, which, judging from her own 
feelings, she concluded would act as a stimulant to his, and insure 
the fruition of her desires. The language of the letter and the 
contents of the filthy volume, however, produced effects directly 
opposite to her intentions: young Barnes was disgusted at the 
unblushing declarations of his tempter, and the lady, who was 
certainly not one of the few 

' Cereris vittas contingere dignae; 

Quarum non timet pater oscula', 

was obliged to desist from further importunity. 

At the beginning of the Michaelmas Term, 1804, Barnes 
went up to Pembroke College, Cambridge, where the Ad- 
mission Book declares : Thomas Joannis Barnes Attornati de 
Londino Jilius ibidem natus annum agens decinonum admissus 
est sizator sub Tutoribus Magistris Parke et Chevallier. He held 
an exhibition of 28 a 'year founded by Serjeant Moses, and 
also a small College exhibition, which started at 3. 6s. Sd. 
a year and was increased first to -4 and finally to 6. 
These funds were not too ample, but it is thought that Barnes 
had a reasonable allowance from his father. 

The qualities which make for success in University life 
were pre-eminently his skill at athletics, wit, good looks, 
scholarship, and a reasonable industry. Though, as his Cam- 
bridge contemporary Richardson says, 'his career at the 
University was not distinguished by the closest adherence to 
the regulations of the place', he pleased his tutors, and was 
understandably popular with his fellow-undergraduates. The 
former respected his knowledge of Latin; the latter approved 
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of him because he amused them, was a keen boxer and swim- 
meiv and played a good game of cricket. We would give 
something for the records of Barnes's undergraduate cricket- 
playing, or for a pencil sketch of his sturdy figure at the 
wicket, but as these are missing we must be content with an 
anecdote of him as a pugilist, which is instructive in more 
ways than one. 

For many years Tom Cribb was the boxing champion of 
England and those who know T; Rowlandson's drawing of 
him knocking out the negro Molyneux can appreciate just 
what that meant. Some time after leaving the University, 
Barnes told Crabb Robinson that 

at Cambridge, having had lessons from a boxer, he gave himself 
airs, and meeting with a fellow sitting on a stile in a field, who 
did not make way for him as he expected, and as he thought due 
to a gownsman, he asked him what he meant, and said he had a 
great mind to thrash him. 'The man smiled,' said Barnes, 'put his 
hand on my shoulder, and said, "Young man, I'm Cribb". I was 
delighted; gave him my hand; took him to my room, where I had 
a wine party, and he was the lion.' 6 

Two points in the story are worth seizing on: first, 
Barnes's remarkable confidence, a quality that never failed 
him ; in later life he (metaphorically) challenged several Tom 
Cribbs, and very often fought and beat them, too. The men- 
tion of the wine party is also in its way significant. 

At Cambridge, as afterwards, the full and free life which 
he lived did not prevent him working hard and well. Richard- 
son tells us that Barnes was one of those young men who 
attracted the attention of Richard Porson, 'and from the 
judicious use which he made of it, derived advantages which 
he very 'fully appreciated'. This, it must be added, was 
during the last years of Person's life, when according to 
Byron (another Cambridge contemporary) 'his demeanour in 
public was quiet and decorous, but in the evenings, in college 
rooms, was sometimes the reverse'. 7 

The great thing as at Christ's rtospital was not that 
Barnes enjoyed himself, but that he did so in good company. 
He took his degree in 1808, being placed at die head of the 
Senior Optimes. This was in a good year, when a future 
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Master of the Rolls (Lord Langdale) was Senior Wrangler and 
C. J. Blomfield, afterwards Bishop of London, third. A few years 
later the celebrated Thomas Mitchell who had graduated 
in 1806 only halfway down the list of Senior Optimes 
writing to Leigh Hunt about some mathematical problem, 
asked: 'Perhaps Barnes can give a solution?' 

Barnes took the best degree of any Pembroke man between 
1806 and 1810. But he still yearned after classical distinction, 
and sat next for the Chancellor's gold medal, when Blomfield 
again beat him. John Richardson says: 

Amongst his competitors was the present Bishop of London, then,, 
a member of Trinity College, who obtained the prize, much to the 
annoyance of Barnes, whose soreness at his defeat lasted him for 
life. He never entirely forgave the right honourable and right 
reverend prelate for carrying off the palm to which he considered 
himself entitled. He was accustomed to aver that the propriety of 
demeanour for which his rival was distinguished, as contrasted 
with his laxity of conduct, induced the examiners to confer the 
medal, rather as the recompence of decorum than the reward of 
learning, and there were certainly not a few persons who were of 
his way of thinking. 

He continued to hold the Moses exhibition until the end 
of the Easter Term, 1808, his residence in that term being 
somewhat broken. Though henceforward he did not reside, 
Barnes's name was kept on the College boards until the end 
of the academic year 1809-10, and was put back for a fort- 
night in the Easter Term, 1811, when he took his M.A. 8 

He was now obliged to think about his career. Crabb 
Robinson recorded in 1812 that Barnes was then a candidate 
for a Cambridge fellowship, 9 and Tom Moore says in his 
diary that he told him 'he was once in negociation with 
Canning to become tutor to his son'. 10 These rumours of 
abortive projects are the only evidence we have concerning 
cme horn of an obvious dilemma law or scholarship ? It was 
doubtless parental influence that directed him towards the 
law. On 11 November 1808, Thomas Barnes, described as 
'the eldest son of John Barnes of Clifford's Inn, Gentleman', 
was admitted a student of the Inner Temple on payment of 
the usual fee of 3. 6s. 8^. n 



CHAPTER II THE CIRCLE OF HUNT 
AND LAMB 



Although Barnes came down from Cambridge a sound scholar 
with a vigorous and insatiably curious intellect, he brought 
with him a taste for wine and for Bohemian ways of living 
that at first seemed likely to spoil a promising career. John 
Payne Collier says that Barnes's father 'died before he 
quitted Cambridge and left him. . .a few thousands which 
he contrived very soon to get through '. l Any statement by 
Collier (who had a quarrel with Barnes that was never made 
up) must be suspect, and there is no doubt that Barnes's 
father was alive for several years after his son left Cambridge ; 
but it is certainly probable that Thomas was allowed to antici- 
pate his patrimony, both at Cambridge and in London, and 
that he contrived to get through it at a great rate. Part of 
it, however, as Collier suggests, he must have used to become 
a pupil in the chambers of the famous pleader, Joseph Chitty, 
where he worked, off and on, for nearly two years. A maga- 
zine contributor calling himself 'An Old Apprentice of the 
*Law', writing many years after the death of Barnes, recalled 
that he was contemporary in those chambers with 'Black- 
burne, Shepherd^ son of the Attorney-General Sir Samuel 
Shepherd, Rumball, and the late Sir Fortunatus Dwarris'. 2 

Such legal ability as his father could transmit seems to 
have passed not to Thomas Barnes, who was never 'called', 
but to his brother John, who made the Bar his profession. 
A talent for argument was Thomas Barnes's chief qualifica- 
tion for the law ; but we hear nothing of him as an orator, 
and apparently he soon wearied of a calling that, comparefl 
with politics, seemed to him dull. Yet he did not waste his 
time in Chitty 's chambers or indeed anywhere else his 
later sketch of Lord Stowell in The Examiner 9 showing that 
he had read fairly widely in legal history. He was, says 
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Richardson, 'a great favourite with Mr Chitty, who in token 
of the estimation in which he held him, presented him with 
a silver cup, upon which was engraved a legend, expressive 
of his regard*. 

Money may have been a deciding factor: doubtless Barnes 
saw that he would never have enough left to support himself 
during the first unfruitful years at the Bar. For a time he 
lived a very free, perhaps even a dissipated life, which affected 
his health as well as his purse. The hours that he gave to legal 
reading dwindled almost to nothing, until at last he found 
himself looking seriously for some part-time work that would 
help to pay his mounting debts. A legend that he once spent ' 
a few weeks behind the counter in a draper's shop is quite 
unsupported by evidence, but is enshrined in an engraving 
here reproduced from the satire on ' Mister Thomas Bounce ' 
published long afterwards. If the picture does nothing else, 
it shows that his handsome figure as a youth had become a 
legend in his lifetime. Barnes's slimness soon disappeared; as 
early as 1812 Crabb Robinson reported that he had 'a some- 
what/m [plump^ appearance ', and eventually he became ex- 
cessively corpulent. A victim of rheumatism and asthma, he 
was often confined to the rooms at the top of Lamb Build- 
ings, Temple, to which poverty temporarily reduced him. 

This is only one side of Barnes's post-graduate years. It 
is true that he had only a brief connection with the law; but 
during that period the prospect of another and, to him, vastly 
more interesting career opened up. In 1809 or according 
to some accounts even earlier -his old schoolfellow Barron 
Field, the dramatic critic of The Times, introduced him to 
John Walter, Junior, the manager and before long the chief 
proprietor of the paper, hinting as he did so that Barnes would 
be grateful for any reporting work that could be put in his 
way. Walter took a liking to him, and when opportunity 
offered commissioned him to report law cases, political 
meetings and theatres. It happened that while Barnes was 
progressively deserting the Bar, Barron Field, who lived to 
be a judge in Australia and at Gibraltar, was becoming more 
and more committed to it. When a little later Field retired 
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from The Times, Barnes succeeded him as dramatic critic, and 
apparently continued in that capacity during the greater part 
of 1810, much to Walter's satisfaction. But he had other 
ambitions; and in January 1811 his zest for politics procured 
him an appointment, for which he was very well suited, on 
the Parliamentary staff. Already the shades of the Printing 
House closed round the growing boy. 

Already, also, Barnes was forming an interesting circle of 
literary acquaintances, who received him as an equal, and 
whose merits he was well able to judge. It was now that, 
for the first and last time, he met Shelley, during the poet's 
brief residence at Oxford between April 1810 and March 
1811. Years afterwards (4 July 1836) he wrote to Mrs Leigh 
Hunt to thank her for the gift of her melancholy bust of 
Shelley, and added: 

A friend of mine who was a fellow of Wadham invited me to 
spend a few days with him: he was a townsman of Shelley, & very 
intimate with him: the consequence was that we spent a long 
evening together, & I received an impression of the frankness & 
uprightness of Shelley's character which I have retained ever since. 
He was a -fine-looking youth with one of those ingenuous counte- 
nances which ought never to look old. But I see by the bust that 
misfortune or disappointment had narrowed his features into an 
expression of disconsolate discontent. In spite of the beauty of the 
execution, the bust inflicted on me as sharp a pang as I ever felt. 4 

In October 1810 Leigh Hunt published the first number of 
a new quarterly called The Reflector (predecessor not only of 
Moxon's Reflector of twenty years later but also of J, K. 
Stephen's short-lived weekly of the same name). To fill his 
lavish allowance of 248 pages, full of learning, wit and refine- 
rnept, he turned confidently to old Blue Coat boys: Barnes 
was one; Scholefield, Dyer, and Barron Field were others; 
another, and the greatest, was Charles Lamb. Barnes aired 
his classics in demolishing the claims o Propertius whom 
he thought 'stiff. . .turgid. . . affectedly learned . . .abominably 
obscene' to be 'cried- up as the chief of the Latin elegiac 
poets'; and in translating one of Herrick's poems into very 
fair Latin verse. He showed the width of his reading in 




II BARNES A DRAPER'S ASSISTANT? 

An apparently imaginary episode of Barnes's youth, illustrated in the satire called 
'The Blue Coat Boy, or Domestic Reminiscences of Mister Thomas Bounce' (1837). 
The picture is supposed to show the dawning of literary ambition in Barnes. 
'..."A change came o'er the spirit of the dream" of Thomas Bounce: a cloud 
was on his brow* 
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English literature, also in this first number, by an article 
on 'Stafford's "Niobe"' of 1611, in which he contributed a 
footnote to literary history by explaining, quite plausibly, 
why Milton must have read the book. At least four more 
contributions from Barnes appeared in The Reflector during 
its brief existence, among them a long critical article on 
Theophrastus and some Sapphic verses 'On Sending a 
Bouquet to a Lady \which, he said, 'do not affect poetry: 
they have no imagination, nor do they pretend even to fancy. 
Their utmost aim is prettiness.'* 

The Reflector is of value not only in appraising Barnes's 
learning and scholarship both of which have been under-* 
estimated but also in plumbing the depths of an ex- 
tremely complex character. Though fundamentally friendly 
and generous, Barnes sometimes impressed casual observers 
byjjjsjcoldness of manner ; they would have been astonished 
to know that he could appreciate the 'pure gold' in Herrick, 
and could ever have had such an aim as 'prettiness' in fact, 
as Mr Blunden has put it, that in his 'outward manner of 
austerity there was a kindness for the fancy of other spirits'. 5 

But it is in the contributions of Charles Lamb that The 
Reflector has its chief glory ; for it was here, in the words of 
E. V. Lucas, that he found 'his first encouragement to spread 
his wings with some of the freedom that an essayist demands '. 
Lamb wrote two articles for the second number, several more 
for the third, and no fewer than seven for the fourth and last- 
one of them being the masterpiece 'On Garrick and Acting', 
with its memorable passage on Lear. Talfourd's description 
of the little scene between Barnes and Lamb inspired by the 
passage gives what is perhaps the most intimate and attractive 
glimpse we have of Barnes in the full enthusiasm of youth. 

I well remember him [[says Talfourd^j late one evening, in the 
year 1816, when only two or three friends remained with Lamb 
and his sister, long after 'we had heard the chimes at midnight', 
holding inveterate but delighted controversy with Lamb, respecting 

* The Sapphics, Barnes's only surviving original verses, will be found, with 
a translation, in Appendix I, and extracts from the Theophrastus article at 
p. 154. 
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the tragic power of Dante as compared with that of Shakespeare. 
Dante was scarcely known to Lamb; for he was unable to read the 
original, and Gary's noble translation was not theh known to him; 
and Barnes aspired to the glory of affording him a glimpse of a 
kindred greatness in the mighty Italian with that which he had 
conceived incapable of human rivalry. The face of the advocate of 
Dante, heavy when in repose, grew bright with earnest admiration 
as he quoted images, sentiments, dialogues, against Lamb, who 
had taken his own immortal stand on Lear, and urged the supremacy 
of the child-changed father against all the possible Ugolinos of the 
world. Some reference having been made by Lamb to his own 
exposition of Lear, which had been recently published in . . . ' The 
Reflector', touched another and a tenderer string of feeling, turned 
a little the qourse of his enthusiasm the more to inflame it, and 
brought out a burst of affectionate admiration for his friend, then 
scarcely known to the world, which was the more striking for its 
contrast with his usually sedate demeanour. I think I see him 
now, leaning forward upon the little table on which the candles 
were just expiring in their sockets, his fists clenched, his eyes 
flashing, and his face bathed in perspiration, exclaiming to Lamb, 
'And do I not know, my boy, that you have written about Shake- 
speare, and Shakespeare's own Lear, finer than anyone ever did in 
the world, and won't I let the world know it?' He was right; 
there is no criticism in the world more worthy of the genius it 
estimates than that little passage referred to on Lear; few felt it 
then like Barnes; thousands have read it since, here, and tens of 
thousands in America; and have felt as he did; and will answer 
for the truth of that excited hour. 6 

Of Barnes's relations and conversations with Lamb at a 
time when he was a frequent guest at Lamb's chambers in the 
Temple, 'his happiest abode' we would gladly have more 
evidence. 'Rarely as Barnes was seen in his later years in 
Lamb's circle,' says Talfourd, 'he is indestructibly associated 
with it in the recollection of the few survivors of its elder 
days'. It was probably Barnes who wrote the short death 
announcement in The Times of December 29, 1834, which 
described Lamb as 'decidedly a man of genius; abounding 
with original thoughts, and not less remarkable for his power 
of moving the heart than of amusing the fancy. His amiable 
qualities converted even casual acquaintances into friends'. 

With his contemporary, Leigh Hunt, Barnes was naturally 
more closely involved. Besides being colleagues in journalism, 
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they were companions in wine and merry-making at that 
'Sydenham Tusculum' where Thomas Hill, the drysalter and 
proprietor of the Monthly Mirror, held open house for men 
of letters. Hunt and his brother John, Barron Field, the two 
Smiths (Horace and James), Hook, Charles Mathews, and 
Campbell were some of the bright sparks who grouped them- 
selves with Barnes for a reconstruction of Velasquez's 'The 
Topers ' on any propitious evening round about 1811. Horace 
Sijiith looked back to those days with gusto: 

. . .Few, I suspect, ever paid more dearly than did Barnes for his 
inauguration as a member of the Sydenham confraternity. At that 
time he was a man of intemperate habits, ever willing to pronounce 
Macbeth's malediction upon the wine-bibber who 'first cries hold 
enough! ' and loving to wind up the night with rummers of brandy- 
and-water, as exuberantly filled as if 

He still would have the liquor swim 

An inch or two above the brim. 

Thus had he indulged one night, until a very late hour, when he 
bade us adieu, and retired, as we thought, to the village inn, where 
a bed had been engaged Tor him, our host's cottage being quite full. 
Half an hour had elapsed, when a boy came from the hostelry, to 
inquire whether they were to sit up any longer for the gentleman, 
who had never made his appearance, and might not, perhaps, intend 
to do so, as such a heavy snow had fallen. Not less alarmed than 
surprised at this intelligence, our kind-hearted host and his servant, 
each provided with a lantern, immediately sallied forth in search 
of our missing friend, and were fortunately enabled to track his 
footsteps past the inn, to a drift beneath a bush upon the open 
common, where they found him lying down, endeavouring to pull 
the snow over his body, and indistinctly muttering, 'I can't get 
the counterpane over me! I can't get the counterpane over me!' 
Sober as he had seemed when he quitted the cottage, the cold night 
air must have produced a sudden and complete intoxication, the 
result of which might have proved fatal, had he not been rescued 
in the nick of time from his perilous predicament. Dearly, how- 
ever, as we have already intimated, did he pay for this most in- 
auspicious first appearance at Sydenham. A frightful attack of 
rheumatism crippled him for several months, and as many years 
elapsed before he fully shook off the effects of this Bacchanalian 
bivouac. 7 

With the help of such prose from Smith and Talfourd, a 
picture of young Barnes, drinking deep of life and literature, 
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paints itself without the clumsy intervention of a later hand. 
And this was the young man, as Richardson reminds us, who 
in the years after he left Cambridge swam 'for a trifling 
wager from the steps of the garden of the Apothecaries' 
Company at Chelsea to Westminster Bridge'. 

After the passing of The Reflector at the end of 1 8 1 1 , Barnes 
was free to devote most of his energies to The Times, both 
as a parliamentary reporter and in the general work of the 
office. He liked the parliamentary work; it was in the gallery 
that, he laid the foundation for that all-round knowledge of 
the processes of the House which stood him in such good 
stead as an editor. According to a magazine writer of the 
'sixties, Barnes was 'an excellent reporter of such speakers 
as Grey, Grenville, Wellesley, and Canning ; but he had not 
much taste or inclination to report economical or financial 
speeches, then coming much into vogue'. 8 

Considering that in these years his labours were often in- 
terrupted by illness, the amount of work he managed to get 
through is amazing. Leigh Hunt's radical weekly paper, The 
Examiner, which had been in brilliant but fitful career since 
1808, now claimed what little spare time Barnes possessed. 
It is clear that his friendship with Hunt was one of the most 
important things in his life; and like all precious things it 
had to be carefully guarded. Barnes told Crabb Robinson 
that Hunt was 'o exceedingly sensitive and impatient of 
censure or reproach that his wife is in the habit of opening all 
his letters and burning whatever she thinks would give him 
pain'.* He had often, he said, to abstain 'from giving him 
the advice he wished to give because he knew that it would 
. put an end to their friendship, and, said Barnes: "I cannot 
affordxto lose Hunt's friendship, for there is hardly a man 
I love so much'." 9 

22 March 1812 was a date that neither Barnes nor his 
friend was likely to forget, for it was the day on whicli Hunt 
addressed the Prince Regent in The Examiner as 'a violator 

* lady Holland did the same for her husband ; . ' No man can act in a Cabinet ', 
said iJbrd John Russell, 'with a person whose wife opens all his letters!' 
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of his word, a libertine ... a despiser of domestic ties, the 
companion of gamblers and demireps'. Hunt was entirely 
unrepentant and fearless. Not quite a week before, on 16 
March, at a party with Lamb and Barnes, he had told Crabty 
Robinson: 'No one can accuse me of not writing a libel asj 
the law is now declared; anct our security lies only in their! 
shame/ But this was a security that could not last. Through- 
out 1812 the threat of action, which culminated in the famous 
trial of 9 December, hung over Hunt, and over the whole 
band of Blue Coat brothers. Barnes was consulted for legal 
advice: B. R. Haydon, writing to Hunt after his imprison- 
ment, said: 'Perhaps Mr Barnes and Tulk being lawyers 
were more effectively useful to you than I could have been/ 10 
Between trial and sentence came an interval of two months, 
which Hunt spent very cheerfully at his new home among the 
Hampstead fields. From Hampstead, on 20 January 1813, 
he sent Barnes the charming 'Sonnet to T.B/, which remained 
one of his friend's treasured possessions, and which in the 
opening lines sums him up with admirable economy and 
truth: , 

Dear B /whose native taste, solid and clear, 

The throng of life has strengthen 'd without harm, 

You know the rural feeling, and the charm 
That stillness has for a world-fretted ear: 
'Tis now deep working all about me here 

With thousand tiny hushings, like the swarm 

Of atom bees, or fairies in alarm, 
Or noise of numerous bliss from distant sphere. 

This charm our evening hours duly restore, 
Nought heard through all our little, lull'd abode, 

Save the crisp fire, or leaf of book turn'd o'er, 
Or watch-dog, or the ring of frosty road. 

Wants there no other sound then? Yes, one more* 
The voice of friendly visiting, long owed.* 

If there is a reproach in the last line, it was one for which 
Barnes soon made amends. On 3 February Hunt received a 

* Published in The Examiner of 14 February 1813, and reprinted with small 
alterations in 1814, 1815, 1832, 1844-60. 
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sentence- of two years' imprisonment, and with it came 
Barnes's chance of showing his loyalty. He went eagerly to 
Hunt's assistance, not only taking over the writing of the 
anonymous theatrical notices in The Examiner but later in the 
year, as 'Criticus', beginning a series under the heading of 
'Parliamentary Criticism*. Largely through the support of 
Barnes and Lamb, the paper continued to flourish. 

From his experience in the Press gallery, -political sketches 
came easily to Barnes; his dramatic criticism, though more 
pointed, was equally knowledgeable, but a bad performance 
annoyed him even more than an ineffective Member of Parlia- 
ment. Thus in August 1813 we find a fine outburst on the 
'miseries of critics'; in October he thinks that 'it is an un- 
pleasant office to sit down once a week to wound the feelings 
of a class of persons who, it may be presumed, exert all their 
powers to deserve the approbation of tHe public'; and in 
September, after a visit to the Lyceum, he declares: 

This theatre has not much to recommend it: its appearance is 
that of a partially illuminated dungeon; its actors, with two or 
three exceptions, are the refuse of the London and Provincial boards, 
and all the dunces of the age seem to have conspired to indite its 
dramas. 

It was not, apart from the unnatural constraint on a man 
who loved the country, a very rigorous imprisonment that 
Hunt suffered in the infirmary of the Surrey Jail, and, subject 
to a ten o'clock curfew, his friends could visit him at all hours. 
One of many who have described the bower he made out of 
his prison-room by covering the walls with rose-trellised 
paper, and by adding book shelves, plaster casts and a small 
piano was Cowden Clarke, Keats's Schoolmaster, who met 
Barnes there and thought him 'a man of sound ability, yet 
with a sense of the absurd and humorous'. Hunt gave 
Cowden Clarke a good example of Barnes's virile and merci- 
less humour: a foolish woman, he said, once asked Barnes 
whether he was fond of ^children, and received the answer, 
'Yes, ma'am; boiled'.* 1 

As often as he could get away from Printing House Square, 
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Barnes repaired to the gaol in Horsemonger Lane. Hunt's 
letters to his wife in 1813 are full of references to the man 
who, as he said in his Autobiography, always reminded him 
of Fielding: 

May 15. ' . . .Mitchell and Barnes are now sitting at table over 
their wine/ [To which Mrs Hunt replies, ungrammatically but 
affectionately, 'How is Mr. Barnes and Mr. Mitchell ?'J 

May 22. ' . . . You will find tomorrow's Examiner perhaps more 
entertaining than the last indeed I am sure you will because it 
contains a theatrical* of Barnes's. 

June 5. 'I shall have quite a party on Friday next, as it is the 
last week Mr. Moore will be in town: there will be himself, Mr. 
Brougham, Dr. Gooch, Lord B. [Byron], Mitchell and Barnes; 
this, you will allow, is a company worth something. . . . ' 

October 16. 'Barnes, who has been theatricalizing for the Times 
as well as Exam. I have not seen since last week but expect him 
today.' 

October SO. 'Mr. Barnes, who has been full of all sorts of busi- 
ness, is with me this afternoon. . . . ' 12 

Ill-health, overwork, and brandy-and-water, not to mention 
much intellectual excitement, made this almost as exacting 
a period in Barnes's life as the years when he was editor. 
Every assault broke on the cast-iron of his youthful constitu- 
tion; but they left their mark here and there in his corre- 
spondence. Often though he went to Horsemonger Lane, he 
could not respond to all Hunt's invitations. The first letter 
from Barnes that has come down to us is one written from 
Kensington, where he seems to have been recuperating, on 
2 September 1813. It begins: 

Dear Hunt, 

I am so snugly situated amid bushes & business that I know not 
how to leave them, especially as I shall be in town on Friday & 
Saturday. To tell the whole truth, as I have not yet written the 
Parliamentary article, I can hardly spare a day for a journey, & to 
an invalid like me the passage to & from Kensington is a serious 
day's work l8 

* The 'theatrical' was a chastisement with scorpions of a new spectacular 
'melo drame' at Drury Lane, The Russian. The author (whose name was not 
given) was Thomas Sheridan. 
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To his theatrical criticism and parliamentary studies in The 
Examiner, Barnes added, from January 1814, a further re- 
sponsibility that of contributing to The Champion, the Sun- 
day paper edited by John Scott, a 'series of literary portraits 
under the pseudonym 'Strada'. Mr Blunden has suggested 
that the choice of signature may have been 'a hint that he 
was one, like the historian to whom the name had belonged, 
exercising himself unambitiously in a field which he did not 
think of occupying permanently'. However that may be, 
these fifteen essays sometimes wild, on the whole unflat- 
tering, but never merely destructive represent Barnes's best 
work in literature. Together with his theatrical and political 
essays, they form a collection of invigorating criticism, com- 
parable with the best in Hazlitt, which it anticipated by ten 
years. Whether venerating Wordsworth or trouncing Moore 
(an article that, as we shajji see, had repercussions), 'Strada' 
is always readable. 

Early in 1814 Hunt reprinted his friendly sonnet in a col- 
lection of his verse dedicated to Mitchell, 'I congratulate you 
on the appearance of your book,' wrote Barnes, 'which cannot 
fail to raise your character on a score which, next to that of 
being an upright man, is I know most dear to your feelings 
I mean, your poetical character.' But he added a plea: 'I con- 
fess I am so pleased to have my name united with yours that 
I regret that a certain sonnet only gives my initials. In the 
next edition this must be altered.' 18 And altered it was, 
'Dear B ' in every later edition becoming 'Dear Barnes'. 

February saw the appearance of the outspoken but highly 
entertaining article on Thomas Moore, already mentioned, 
as the fourth of 'StradaV series in The Champion. Naturally 
Moore was upset. He asked Leigh Hunt who 'Strada' was, 
and the latter wrote a diplomatic reply which did not divulge 
Barnes's identity: 

(March 4, 1814) 'The author of the criticism upon you in 
'The Champion' I know. He is, as you handsomely acknowledge, 
a very clever fellow, but he is apt, also, to go to extremes both 
in his censure and his praise, and is aware how much I differ with 
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him in the present instance. He has no ill motives, however, of 
any kind; and I think I can undertake to say for him that he will 
be ready to acknowledge his mistake in his very warmest manner, 
when he discovers it, as he must do in the course of your future 
writings. 14 * 

Horace Smith has vividly recorded the anxiety caused to 
the staff of The Champion by Barnes's unpunctuality as a 
contributor: 

As these papers excited a good deal of attention, and were deemed 
highly advantageous to the paper, it became a matter of importance 
to secure their regular appearance, an object not easily attained 
with a writer whose habits were rarely temperate and never 
methodical. After several complaints of his irregularity, he him- 
self suggested a scheme by which we might be guaranteed against 
future disappointment; and it proved perfectly successful, though 
it did not at first present a very promising appearance. Writing 
materials were placed upon a table by his bedside, together with 
some volumes of the author whom he was to review, for the purpose 
of quotations, for he was already fully imbued with the charac- 
teristics, and conversant with the works of all our great writers. 
At his customary hour he retired to rest, sober or not, as the case 
might be, leaving orders to be called at four o'clock in the morning, 
when he arose with a bright, clear, and vigorous intellect, and, im- 
mediately applying himself to his task, achieved it with a complete- 
ness and rapidity that few could equal, and* which none, perhaps, 
could have surpassed. 15 

In July, Hunt (still in prison) inscribed to Barnes his 
Descent of Liberty. ' I dedicated the first poetical attempt of 
my maturer years to a man of wit and scholarship, who stood 
the next above me at school [Thomas Mitchell j', he said: 
'Allow me to present the second to another, who stood the 
next below. How far he was my superior in general know- 
ledge, and the anticipation of a manly judgment, I well 
remember/ This was a tribute that Barnes must have appre- 
ciated keenly. A month later, at the conclusion of his sketches 
of members of the House of Commons, he in his turn gave 

* Barnes's article on Thomas Moore is published in full at p. 172. Unfor- 
tunately Moore's letter of complaint to Hunt cannot now be given. The matter 
cropped up again in 1831 and is explained below at p. 61 and in a footnote 
on that page. ' 

2-2 
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formal notice, in *The Examiner, of the gratitude he felt to 
his "friend: 'And noX my dear Hunt, having finished one 
part of my career, I must be allowed to return you my grateful 
acknowledgments for the candour and liberality with which 
you have frequently, in the course of these articles, given 
publicity to opinions which were at variance with your 
own/ 16 

Barnes began a series of impressions of the Lords, but by 
the time he had dealt with Liverpool, Holland and Sidmouth 
his interest in the legislators was apparently exhausted and 
the collection was not completed. The Upper House never 
greatly interested Barnes: as he had written in his essay on 
Castlereagh: 'There remains to the Commons some shpw of 
will, some spark of legislative interference, which gives them 
a decided superiority over the acquiescing aristocracy, who 
slumber in scattered array on the crimson benches of their 
gaudier chamber.' He may have been glad for the time being 
to put a dust-sheet over his political canvases, for throughout 
the summer he had been engaged in controversy with a new 
and eminent contributor to The Examiner, William Hazlitt, 
over Kean's interpretation of lago. Barnes on the whole 
respected it; Hazlitt thought it ill-judged and 'paradoxical'. 
Many thought that Barnes had the best of the protracted 
argument, which he concluded by declaring that Hazlitt's 
lago bore 'a stronger resemblance to Bonaparte than to 
Shakespeare's Ancient'. But his career as a dramatic critic 
was now equally drawing to its close, and on 25 December 
1814 Hunt regretfully announced his retirement on the score 
of ill-health.* 

Rheumatism just now had Barnes firmly in its grip. 
Towards the end of 1814 he spent a few recuperative weeks 
at Brighton, whence he wrote to Hunt that 'his limbs were 
acquiring strength' but that it was 'impossible to think in 
this vortex of dissipation' and he 'did nothing but play at 
backgammon with an old annuitant'. 18 Of his rheumatism he 
writes to Hunt in a letter of 25 January 1815: 

* The subject of Barnes as a dramatic critic is dealt with in more detail at 
p. 1S9 ct seq. t and two of his best criticisms are reprinted at p. 145 and p. 150. 
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Dear Hunt, 

There are three things which end in smoke, yea four things, which 
if a man do, he shall be disappointed: he that layeth out his all 
& purchaseth a lottery ticket with the certainty of its coming up the 
chief prize, he that planteth a garden on the sea-shore, he that 
buildeth a castle in the air, & he that maketh a certain promise on 
a contingent event. In one of these foolish predicaments behold 
me stand I said I would be with you today & lo! I am unable 
to stir. My knees which were once movable have ceased to have 
any joint in them. You recollect how poor Barrymore moves on 
Jhe stage (I take shame to myself for having laughed at him), you 
recollect that he has no pivot of action except that which separates 
his upper from his lower half.-f So it is with me, if I move at all; 
but in general I am too stiff even for this motion. I begin to have 
very clear conceptions of a petrification, & am firmly of the opinion 
that the two stories of Niobe & Lot's wife are merely allegorical 
descriptions of rheumatism. The only difficulty seems this, that the 
change into rocks & pillars implies rest & quiet, whereas your 
whoreson rheumatism never allows the least respite. I promised 
too to sleep at Alsager's:J ah bootless boast as if I could sleep 
at all, & as if in such cases it is not better to twist one's limbs 
about on the familiar mattress which knows all one's ways than 
to astonish the Genius of an unknown Bed by distortions of which 
it may not be able to discover the object. . . . 13 

Nothing, however, could keep the man down for long. In 
January and February 1815 he wound up the 'Strada' articles 
with essays on Mrs Opie and Miss Edgeworth, being sternly 
taken to task by a female correspondent for 'his opinion that 
women are naturally deficient in the powers of imagination'. 
Certain papers in The Champion signed 'S*' may perhaps 
be attributed to him until the end of 1815 especially, on 
26 March, a candid review of Hunt's Descent of Liberty ('As 
public critics we must speak positively, however sincere our 
private deference may be'). Meanwhile, he was seeing 
through the press his only book, the Parliamentary Portraits* 
a reprint of the House of Commons articles in The Examiner 9 ^ 

+ See Barnes's criticism of Barrymore in The Trip to Scarborough at p. 148, 
infra. 

I T. M. Alsager (1779-1846), manager of The Tims during Barnes's 
editorship. Barnes had introduced him to Hunt, who was very fond of him. 

S A French translation by Ch. Malo appeared in 1820. 
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it was dedicated, as might have been expected, to Leigh Hunt, 
who had at last been released from prison. Barnes remained 
obstinately anonymous, saying in his preface that he thought 
it better 'not to draw aside the mysterious veil which has 
given an importance to the assumed name of " Critifcus " '.* 

A letter to Hunt from The Temple, dated 3 April 1815, 
refers to the book, and gives a final reference to Barnes's 
father: 'For the last fortnight my father has been lying in 
a most precarious state, owing to an apoplectic fit, & what 
time I have had to spare I have dedicated to him/ 13 So 
John Barnes, Senior, passes out of the story. 

Nappleon was now back from Elba, 'and his coming kept 
Barnes heavily engaged at Printing House Square. In the 
same letter of 3 April, Barnes rated the Emperor soundly: 

Since th$t restless fellow Buonaparte put his foot on his 'fine 
France* as he calls it, he has broken my rest as much as his own: 
indeed more: for the dog appears to have slept three or four times 
on his way from the coast to Paris, whereas he has scarcely allowed 
me a single wink. I confess I never had much relish for him; he 
was always too noisy & pretending to suit my taste: but now I 
believe I should hate him if he had every virtue under heaven. 
What is it to me that he establishes the liberty of the Press, if 
I must keep the Press open till four o'clock in the morning to tell 
the public of it? What do I care for his abolition of the slave trade, 
if I am to be roused out of the first sound sleep I have had for a 
montH by a legion of printers* devils bawling 'French papers to 
translate, Sir'. Nor is this all: for even the foggy Belgians & the 
credulous romancers of Germany send over in shoals their stupid 
diatribes, & tear me out of bed at any time they please. Such being 
the case & Saturday being my only day. . .1 am so thoroughly 
exhausted when that day comes that instead of moving abroad 
I give myself up to a kind of indolent repose. 18 

Soon afterwards he wrote again, to forward to Hunt his 
dedication copy of Parliamentary Portraits. Clearly, Hunt 
had asked him whether it would be tactful to invite Words- 

* Thereby he lost a good deal of praise. The present writer knows of at 
least one copy of these masterly sketches that has been handsomely bound 
up in leather as the work of William Hazlitt. 
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worth and Byron to the same party. Barnes gave a reasoned 
reply: 

I met Wordsworth last Sunday, & was a good deal pleased with 
his unaffected sense. I took an opportunity of introducing Lord 
Byron's poetry in order to sound him on that subject, & certainly 
from the opinion which he appears to entertain of Lord B's mind 
as displayed in his poems, I do not think that he would feel a very 
high gratification in his company. At any rate, I think it would 
be a risk to bring together in a small party two persons who I fear 
would have no points of sympathy about them. If Lord B is half 
as amiable as Wordsworth appears to be, this is a great pity, for 
the good & the ' intelligent ought to amalgamate to be a match 
for the conspiracy of fools & knaves. 13 

With this letter we take our leave, for the time being, 
of Leigh Hunt. Barnes remained his friend to the end of his 
life; but those happy days on The Examiner were days that 
could not come again. Printing House Square had Barnes too 
firmly in its clutches for that. The violent leading articles 
of Dr Stoddart, then editor of The Times, were bringing John 
Walter much worry and the paper general unpopularity. On 
1 November 1815 Crabb Robinson noted in his journal that 
Barnes had been ' authorised to correct the Doctor's articles ' 17 | 
^a strange state of affairs, which obviously must lead to 
friction and could not be indefinitely prolonged. 

* Henceforth Barnes was truly committed to a great task - 
'to do for journalism (as a later journalist has put it) what 
Beethoven did for music, and to make distinction in it as 
great a claim to respect as distinction in other walks of life'. 18 
Politics have often turned friends into enemies; but even 
when The Times left the Whig camp, in the 18SO's, Barnes 
succeeded in retaining the attachment of Hunt and the 'liberal' 
companions of his youth. No one knew better than he did 
that to have lost it would have spoiled one of the most 
treasured memories of his life. 



CHAPTER III THE MAN AND 
THE TIMES 



To many to whom The Times is now a daily tradition, ap- 
parently inseparable from the life of the nation, it may come 
as a shock to learn that the paper was only nine months older 
than Thomas Barnes himself, the- first number of The Daily 
Universal Register, as it was called for the first three years of 
its existence, being published on LJi5^IX__LZ^- London 
already had eight morning papers, ranging from The Daily 
Advertiser , founded in 1730, down to The Morning Post 
(1772) and The Morning Herald (1780). In addition nine 
papers were published on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
evenings of which The London Evening Post, founded in 
1727, was the oldest. Dr Johnson, though he did not live to 
witness the beginnings of The Times, lived long enough to 
write of eighteenth-century journalists that they had either 
j given or sold ' their Abilities, whether small or great, to one 
or other of the Parties that divide us ; and without a Wish 
for Truth, or Thought of Decency, without Care of any other 
Reputation than that of a stubborn Adherence to their 
Abettors...'. 

The hiring of the Press was an established practice even 
before the time of Sir Robert Walpole; by 1785 it had become 
a matter of course. Newspapermen had little choice in the 
matter. Successive governments were so determined that the 
Press should be kept under control, that they not only taxed 
the journals themselves but also levied a toll on their adver- 
tisements. If he was to keep his sheet going, a proprietor 
had no alternative but to sell his columns either to the Whigs 
or the Tories. The word 'journalist' (far from signifying, as 
it now does, membership of an established profession) was 
in the eighteenth Century only a scornful term for one who 
wrote under political dictation. The growth of British industry 
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neant an increase in commercial advertising and led to the 
ibolition of the tax on newspaper advertisements; the rise 
>f Napoleon sent the public more and more to the daily 
>apers for the latest news from the Continent *these were' 
:wo of the factors that eventually brought independence to 
The Times and, through The Times, to journalism as a whole. 

At the time when the first John Walter founded The Daily 
Universal Register, all this lay in the distant future. John 
Walter I was an enterprising but unfortunate business man, 
vho had failed at the Coal Exchange and at Lloyds before 
ate brought him to Printing House Square. Having acquired 
:he patent of a new invention called logographic printing,* 
ind being financed by two friends, he purchased in 1784 the 
>uilding at Blackfriars which until a few years earlier had 
loused the King's Printer, Mark Baskett. Walter's main] 
>bject was the printing and publishing of books, and for the 
irst few yeaf s of its existence The Times was chiefly useful 
:o him as an advertisement of the Logographic Press. Unfor- 
:unately, 'logography' did not create the sensation that had 
)een expected, and the books were not remarkable. With 
:he decline and ultimate closure of the publishing business, 
Walter concentrated on the daily paper, which gradually 
leveloped into a comprehensive journal with a particular 
Deputation for its service of foreign news. 

The modern conception of an editor is bound up with that 
)f the leading article. In its joung days 



eading articles; later, they began to appear intermittently 
uid with little attempt at consistency or a guiding policy: it 
^vas Barnes who stabilised the 'leader' and made it the most 
mportant feature of the paper. 

The founder acted as his own editor until 1 789, in November 
>f which year he was sent to Newgate to serve sentences of 
:wo years' imprisonment for libels on the Duke of York and 
:he Prince of Wales. Thereafter The Times remained under 
lis political supervision as 'conductor', but was 'edited' first 

* See An Introduction to Logography: Or the Art of Arranging and Composing 
vith words Intire, their Radices and Terminations, instead of Single Letters, by 
Htenry Johnson (1783). 
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by William Finey^nd then by Walter's eldest son, William. 
During all this perioli The Times seems to have behaved no 
better than any of its contemporaries: it is known to have 
taken the usual fees for suppressing libellous paragraphs or 
for publishing contradictions of them (a crude form of black- 
mail) and, for ten years at least, it received 300 a year 
from the Treasury 'for services rendered'. 

But although The Times subscribed to the venal conven- 
tions of eighteenth-century journalism, there was little of the 
green bay-tree about its early progress. At the end of 1802 
the paper's sale was small, its outlook bleak, j As a journalist 
William Walter had proved a failure, and the founder might 
well have abandoned The Times altogether, if his second son, 
John Walter II, had not spoken up strongly in its defence. 
A very different man from his father, this John Walter hated 
the old system, and from January 1803, when he was put in 
charge of all activities at Printing House Square, not a day 
passed in which he did not strive for independence. Success 
did not come easily or at once, but by 1 807 Walter was strong 
enough to break the shackles that had tied his father's paper 
to Pitt and the Addingtons, and could afford to ignore party 
or Government subsidies. Many battles against privilege 
and vested interest had to be fought against the theatres, 
for example, when the paper began to print candid dramatic 
criticism, and against a corrupt Post Office, when Walter 
organised his own 'staff of 'special correspondents' and his 
own supply of essential foreign newspapers. But in the end 
victory went to the side that deserved it. 

Walter's success coincided with the new and more healthy 
spirit, blowing like a wind from the Liberal side, which was 
eventually to sweep graft and puffery out of English jour- 
nalism the spirit which the brothers Hunt and the group 
of Old Blue Coat boys did much to further. The appointment 
of Leigh Hunt's friend, Barron Field, as dramatic critic of 
The Times in 1805 showed that Walter welcomed the wind 
as a favourable one. Field's appointment in its turn prepared 
the way for Barnes's introduction to the paper, and was an 
omen of the great things to come. \ 
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From 1803 until the promotion of Barnes to acting editor 
in the autumn of 1817, there were, only two short periods in 
which John Walter II delegated his editorial powers to 
members of his staff. Neither experiment was successful. 
Henry Crabb Robinson, the diarist, who was ostensible 
editor from 1808 to 1809, lacked the strength of mind, or 
the inclination, to put the daily office work of a political 
newspaper before the congenial society of literary friends. 
A much more serious mistake, however, was made in giving 
editorial control from 1813 to 1816 to Dr John Stoddart, 
Moore's 'Dr Slop', an extreme Tory with an extravagant 
and abusive style, whose appointment threatened to undo all 
the good that was being done for the paper by Barnes, and 
by such valuable members of the staff as the Rev. Peter 
Fraser, of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Captain Edward 
Sterling. 

This was the period of Walter's first marriage, which after 
a few months ended sadly in the de&th of his wife ; it was 
also a time when he was preoccupied in introducing the im- 
provement of steam printing to the office ; for both reasons he 
could give less attention than formerly to the policy of The 
Times. We have seen that by the end of 1815 he had taken 
the drastic step of authorising Barnes to alter Stoddart's 
leading articles. In April 1816 he went on a continental 
holiday with Fraser, leaving Stoddart and Barnes to run the 
paper between them. According to Crabb Robinson, the 
Doctor was 'with difficulty kept in order even by Walter and 
Barnes together at the same time'; 1 when Stoddart and 
Barnes were left alone, without a referee, a clash between the 
middle-aged ultra-Royalist Tory and the young Liberal be- 
came inevitable. Barnes felt bound to veto some of the more 
violent leading articles so that on his return to London 
Walter found a quarrel in full swing, and Stoddart complaining 
that his influence on The Times had dwindled to 'less than 
nothing'. 

At die end of the year Stoddart was dismissed. He at 
once busied himself in attacking his former colleagues in a 
second-rate journal called The New Times. 'There are in the 
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office sacks full of his rejected writings', said The Times in a 
scornful article: 'The sale of our journal increased the more 
the less he wrote/ 2 

The sale of The Tin&s in 1817 was actually just under 
7000 copies a day, as compared with 1700 in 1797. The 
paper did not yet possess the authority that was destined 
to belong to it fifteen years later, but it had, thanks to the 
sound management of John Walter II, vast f potentialities 
awaiting development at the hands of a wiser editor than 
John Stoddart. 

For the greater part of 1817, however, Walter still hesi- 
tated to put the paper into the hands of the ablest man in his 
office. It would, he realised, be a change of far-reaching 
importance to give editorial control to an independent Liberal 
like Barnes. Though it had a comparatively large circulation, 
The Times was making only a very small profit, and it was 
still competing with The Morning Chronicle for the leadership 
of political opinion. Walter was personally not unsympathetic 
to the new Liberal spirit in journalism, but he was anxious 
not to lose his Tory readers : indeed, he made a half-hearted 
offer of a responsible post to the poet Southey, a high Tory 
in politics, which (fortunately for the paper) was refused. If 
Walter's useful colleague Captain Edward Sterling, who had 
written some successful letters over the signature 'Vetus', 
had not resembled Stoddart in the violence of his opinions 
and in his manner of expressing them, he might have been 
a candidate for the editorship. Walter could see no one, 
whatever his politics, remotely approaching Thomas Barnes 
in the essential qualities of common sense and cool judgement. 
For the time being Walter determined to continue his own 
general supervision, but in the autumn of 1817 he at length 
appointed Barnes to the editorial chair. 

Contemporary likenesses and descriptions show Barnes at 
this time as short, plump, thick-set, square-shouldered, looking 
older than his thirty-two years, with a strong, handsome face 
more worldly than spiritual, but with penetrating blue eyes 
and a genial expression. His usual costume was a 'blue body 
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coat, with brass buttons, and the buff waistcoat of which 
Charles Fox was so fond'. 8 * 

Since leaving Cambridge he had developed much. He had 
become a remarkable talker, especially on literary or artistic 
subjects. Denis Le Marchant* once heard him discussing the 
early English dramatists with Macaulay for ' above an tyour, 
and I was not the only one of a large company who thought 
he had the best of the argument'. 4 Barnes was receptive of 
new ideas; he was willing to be interested, for example, in 
the poetry of Blake. 5 Crabb Robinson considered him ' a very 
interesting man. He knows the tone of good company . . . and 
throws in a pleasantry as a make light to otherwise a heavy 
argument. And he makes you think he knows more than 
he says.' 6 

In 1817 The Times office in Printing House Square was a 
long two-storied building in red brick, with the Royal Arms 
of the old printing-house still in position over the doorway, 
shutters on some of the windows, and one or two trees behind 
iron railings. The editor's room was on the first floor, near 
the news composing room and adjoining the reporters' room. 
Soon after Barnes's death it was described as 'a plain library 
room or study, faith one square table-deskun the centre, the 
surrounding shelves being filled with Annual Registers and 
other works chiefly of a historical kind'. 7 Thither came not 
only the members of Barnes's staff chief among them Cap- 
tain Edward Sterling, the leader-writer, 'a stout broad 
gentleman, perpendicular in attitude, rather showily dressed, 
and of gracious, ingenious and slightly elaborate manners' 8 
but also foreign diplomats, envoys of cabinet ministers, 
and a succession of needy journalists, refugees, actors and 
artists, who found that, however sternly Barnes might deal 
with intriguing politicians, they could always rely on his 
generosity. 

Barnes was a true Cockney. He never lived far from the 
office. Charles Lamb wrote playfully to Field on 31 Augqst 
1817, saying 'Barnes is going to Demerara or Essequibo, I am 

* Sir Denis Le Marchant was secretary to Lord Brougham, 183O-34, and 
to the Board of Trade, 1-8S6-41. 
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not quite certain which' 9 probably because it seemed the 
very last thing that could be expected of that Londorier. The 
Bohemian law-student became a Bohemian editor. Tradition 
[declares that in his later years Barnes dined on tripe in the 
editor's room and had his hair cut in the office by a com- 
positor. 10 

What, in fact, did a number of The Times offer to the 
public at the beginning of Barnes's editorship ? Let us look 
at the issue, say, of Tuesday, 21 October 1817, consisting of 
four pages and sold at a price of sevenpence. 

The front page is devoted to advertisements and in general 
appearance is not unlike that of The Times of to-day, except 
that it is smaller and has only five columns instead of seven. 
The advertisements are varied and amusing. There is a 
cri-de-cceur for 'a complete cook, whose character will bear 
the strictest inquiry in every respect'; an announcement of 
'A New Patent Hat, at only 18$. . . .it will never change its 
colour, which is the most beautiful black, if worn for years ' ; 
and an offer of a 'Cabinet Pianoforte and Pedal-Harp, be- 
longed to a noble Lord'. 

On the inside pages, small type and closely-packed columns 
provide plenty of reading matter for those with good eye- 
sight; but there is little attempt at arrangement. Page two 
of this issue leads off with news extracted from Dutch news- 
papers ; next comes the familiar clock device of The Times (it 
had been introduced in 1804), followed by theatre arrange- 
ments and by a leading article a column in length on the 
'war in India between the Company's Government and the 
great Mahratta Power' a rambling affair, a hotch-potch of 
news and opinion, showing clearly that the leading article 
had not yet found its feet. A short paragraph underneath it 
is much more encouraging: 

We do not know what right an evening paper has to call us hostile 
to Ministers: on the contrary, we think ourselves more friendly; for 
we very strenuously and sometimes successfully oppose their evil 
deeds, and with equal zeal and sincerity applaud their good actions: 
nay, it is but a short time ago, since the same paper charged us with 
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flattering the members of Administration, and feeling regret that 
we had opposed them so much: but these are the contradictory 
charges which subserviency applies to independence. We estimate 
measures by their merits, which are various: those who praise 
actions on account, universally, of their authors, have only inquiry 
to make 'who performs them?' Their course is easy, but it is 
a humble one; ours is more arduous and more honourable. The 
same paper speaks justly when it says, that we are not ' the apologists 
of traitors'; and it might also have added, that we are not the 
apologists of those measures which are calculated to diminish the 
love of the Constitution, and so provoke treason; or which treat 
the people of England as if the majority of them were traitors. 

This statement of independence, which strikes the true 
Barnesian note and has every appearance of coming from his 
pen, is followed by a brief report that 'the Princess Charlotte 
is hourly expected to have the happiness of giving a successor 
to these realms', and that 'the wet nurse is the wife of a 
respectable person in the county of Surrey'. (Alas! a fort- 
night latei* the paper, en grand deuil, had sadly to record ' the 
death of the only two presumptive heirs to the Crown in 
direct -succession, the mother and her child'.) An account of 
the treason trials at Derby (l columns), small items of news 
and gossip, and a criticism of Kean as Macbeth this last 
probably written by Hazlitt, who was now having a short 
spell as the dramatic critic fill out page two. 

The third page groans under a 2j column review of a 
pamphlet about Napoleon: then come Quarter Sessions, Ship 
News, two columns of 'Police', a short letter 'to the editor 
of The Times', in which a master justifies himself for striking 
his idle apprentice, and finally Corn Exchange and Smithfield 
prices. The back page belongs entirely to advertisements of 
books, auction sales and estates. If they are to be found any- 
where, 'Births, Married and Died' are to be found here but 
this issue omits altogether what has become an essential 
feature of The Times. 

Such is a typical specimen (though its contents vary greatly 
from day to day) of the little paper Barnes is producing in 
the autumn of 1817. It will be agreed that it lacks co-ordina- 
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tion and is badly balanced; the printer arranges everything 
as he pleases and fills in the gaps with paragraphs headed 
'Lamentable Accident', 'Shocking Suicide', 'Horrible Starva- 
tion', or 'Distressing Fire'. The problem of 'make-up' was 
not to be solved in Barnes's lifetime, but the difference in 
matter and manner between this number and any issue of the 
year of Barnes's death, twenty-four years later with its 
eight pages and six columns to the page is very marked. 



CHAPTER IV FREEDOM OF OPINION 



By accepting the editorship of The Times, Thomas Barnes 
sacrificed not only a literary career of great promise but also 
the lively society of many artistic and literary friends. In his 
journal for 1813, B. R. Haydon, the painter, had recorded 
that ' the usual companions of my relaxation at this time were 
Hazlitt, the Hunts, Barnes (of the Times), Wilkie, Jackson, 
C. Lamb. . . '. l John Keats, in a letter to Benjamin Bailey, 
from Hampstead, dated 25 May 1818, was still able to say: 
'Yesterday I dined with Hazlitt, Barnes, and Wilkie, at 
Haydon's. The topic was the Duke of Wellington very 
amusingly pro-and-con'd.' 2 That was a party indeed; but in 
its amusing chatter we can detect the swan-song of Barnes's 
youth.* 

Henceforth Barnes's circle tended to become increasingly 
political: as a rule his dining companions were no longer 
poets and authors, but lawyers and diplomats, statesmen and 
the secretaries of statesmen. His whole life being now de- 
voted to The Times, it inevitably took on some of the mystery 
inseparable from the principle of strict anonymity in jour- 
nalism. Barnes believed passionately in the principle and it 
had a large share in the power and success of the paper. He 
became the 'Great Unknown _' who rarely appeared in public, 
but whom the '(Seat Kriowns', or their messengers, had to 
seek with deference at his home or office. 

To some all this obscurity and mystery might have appeared 
a disadvantage ; not to Barnes, who obviously revelled in the 
secrecy of his 'dark dark den' and the power it gave him. 

* Barnes's acquaintance with Hazlitt did not prosper. It was on Barnes's 
advice that Hazlitt was invited to Printing House Square as a dramatic critic 
in 1817, but he stayed only six months. Hazlitt spoke favourably of The Times 
after his departure but published an attack on the paper in The Edinburgh 
Review for May 1823. Thereupon The Times referred to him in a leading article, 
perhaps unjustly, as 'a discarded servant* who should not be allowed to 'be- 
spatter and scandalise his employer 1 (The Times, 28 August 1823). 
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A literary career supported by such valuable friendships as 
he had already made could have offered profits : he,re, again, 
he doubtless felt that a regular salary was preferable to the 
uncertainties of authorship. But it was the physical effect of 
his new responsibilities on one so prone to asthma and 
rheumatism that threatened to be the most serious objection 
to his appointment. In fact, in the words of Talfourd: 

So shattered did he appear in health, that when his friends learned 
that he had accepted the editorship of the Times newspaper, they 
almost shuddered at the attempt as suicidal, and anticipated a speedy 
ruin to his constitution from the pressure of constant labour and 
anxiety, on the least healthful hours of toil. But he had judged 
better than they of his own physical and intellectual resources, and 
the mode in which the grave responsibility arid constant exertion 
of his office would affect both ; for the regular effort consolidated 
his feverish strength, gave evenness and tranquillity to a life of 
serious exertion, and supplied, for many years, power equal to the 
perpetual demand; affording a striking example how, when finely 
attuned, the mind can influence the body to its uses. The facile 
adaptation of his intellect to his new duties was scarcely less 
remarkable than the mastery it achieved over his desultory habits 
and physical infirmities ; for, until then, it had seemed more refined 
than vigorous more elegant than weighty too fastidious to en- 
dure the supervision and arrangement of innumerable reports, 
paragraphs, and essays; but, while a scholarly grace was shed by 
him through all he wrote or moulded, the needful vigour was never 
wanting to the high office of superintending the great daily miracle; 
to the discipline of its various contributors ; or to the composition 
of articles which he was always ready, on the instant of emergency, 
to supply. 3 * 

When fie writes of 'mastery over desultory habits', Tal- 
fourd implies that henceforth Barnes succeeded in controlling 
(though he was far from abandoning) his drinking; indeed, 
that he discharged his arduous duties so efficiently for so 
many years is almost proof of this and says much for his 
will power. 'The needful vigour' is another phrase that 
needs emphasising, for energy and strength (both of thought 

* Talfourd knew what he was talking about. Though he became M.P., 
judge, and playwright, he was, during the early years of Barnes's editorship, 
on the reporting staff of The Times. 
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and language) were the essentials of all that Barnes wrotej 
for The Times, and of the paper as he moulded it. He wrote! 
much himself, but he was also an adept at transforming and/ 
giving 'punch' to other people's efforts. An undated letted 
to Le Marchant (written in the early l83O's), referring to a 
contributor's articles, is a good exposition of hi$ journalistic 
creed : 

Ker's articles were good as far as they went, but they wanted a 
little devil in them. In fact newspaper writing is a thing sui-generis : 
it is in literature what brandy is in beverage: John Bull whose 
understanding is rather sluggish I speak of the majority of 
readers requires a strong stimulus. He swallows his beef & can- 
not digest it without a dram: he dozes composedly over his preju- 
dices which his conceit calls opinions & you must fire ten-pounders 
at his densely-compacted intellect before you can make it apprehend 
your meaning or care one farthing for your efforts. Once however, 
by whatever means, rouse his intellect to action: and he thinks as 
he fights with all his might. 4 

Down to the very colons in the punctuation, that is com- 
pletely typical of Barnes. His strength as an editor lay in his 
knowledge of the people of England, in particular of the 
middle class, whose support he set himself from the beginning 
to win and to deserve. He had a staunch patriotism, ai 
sound idea of the best interests of the country, and a real 
compassion for the poor and persecuted. These were the 
mainsprings of his policy, as we shall see them illustrated inl 
the historical events of his time. 

John Walter II had fought, with a large measure of success, 
for financial independence and for freedom to obtain his own 
news from abroad. The struggle continued, but Barnes ex- 
tended its scope. The years that followed the war settlement 
of 1815 were years of turmoil and rioting; and the restless 
clamour of the people continued to rise and fall until the 
Reform Act of 1832 granted them a first instalment of political 
representation. Barnes was qujick to perceive the unique 
opportunity for an independent newspaper to give expression, 
and guidance, to this awakened public opinion. He set up his 
own system of intelligence which, from its centre in Printing 

3-2 
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House Square, spread like a spider's web over the whole 
country, and kept him in touch with the ideas of men of every 
class and trade. 

This organisation of public opinion is nowadays an ac- 
cepted feature of a healthy national life. But in Barnes's day 
it was a new and to the corrupt world of professional 
politics an extremely unwelcome phenomenon. 

In 1817 the paper was just beginning to reap the advantages 
of John Walter's rejection of bribes and subsidies. But to be 
able to print the news accurately, without interference, was 
one thing ; to say freely what you thought about it was another. 
The paper's tradition hitherto had been to support the party 
in power. As the first truly responsible and independent 
editor in English journalism, Barnes was involved, nearly 
every day of his life, in a struggle for freedom of comment 
that demanded great strength of will. This long-drawn tiissle 
was worked out in secret. 'The mass of readers did not know* 
as The History of ' The Times 9 puts it 'that a struggle for 
their instruction rather than their deception was proceeding 
between one man and a host of political and professional 
corrupters/ 6 * 

John Walter soon relinquished all but formal supervision 
of Barnes in his editorial duties. He realised that he had 
found an Editor who, though liberal in sympathy, was not 
a party man, and whose only aim was to conduct The Times 
as the independent organ of opinion of the middle classes. 
The paper's rising sales confirmed his view that he had made 
a good choice. Walter's decision to withdraw gradually from 
the active direction of policy was assisted by his second 
marriage, in January 1818, and by his desire to found a 
family, live the life of a country gentleman, and get into 
Parliament. A loosening of journalistic ties was likely to 
assist this last ambition, for newspapermen were not yet 
entirely acceptable in society. 

The year 1819, however, was a particularly difficult one 
for the newspapers. Lord Liverpool's Government not only 
put down every act of rioting with exaggerated severity but 
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was prepared to be equally harsh to any critical article or 
pamphlet that could be construed as a seditious libel. Growing 
nervous, Walter begged Barnes not to rush into print before 
consulting the moderate Peter Fraser. Reluctantly, Barnes 
promised to try and check his 'scribbling propensity'. 6 But 
the march of events made criticism of the Government in- 
evitable for any newspaper pretending to independence. 

Thirty thousand people gathered in St Peter's Field, Man- 
chester, on 16 August 1819, to hear the Radical reformer 
Henry Hunt. The Times had deprecated the holding of the 
meeting, in expectation of disturbances, but for the same 
reason had had the wisdom to send down one of its best 
reporters. Failing to arrest Hunt, the magistrates ordered 
a regiment of cavalry into action against the crowd. Eleven 
people were killed and sixty or seventy injured in this 
'massacre of Peterloo'. The Times printed seven columns 
about it, and did not hesitate to stress 'the dreadful fact, that 
nearly a hundred of the King's unarmed subjects have been 
sabred by a body of cavalry in the streets of a town of which 
most of thm were inhabitants, and in the presence of those 
Magistrates whose sworn duty it is to protect and preserve 
the life of the meanest Englishman'. 7 

The clamour aroused by 'Peterloo' caused the Home 
Secretary, Henry Addington (Lord Sidmouth), to redouble 
his vigilance towards the Press. On 25 August The Times 
published an open letter to his electors from Sir Francis 
Burdett, M.P. for Westminster, summoning a meeting of 
protest against the 'Manchester massacre'. A letter from 
Barnes to Walter, describing what happened later the same 
day, has fortunately been preserved. Despite its wealth of 
detail, this vivid piece of reporting is worth giving in full, 
if only to show the respect with which the Government 
handled The Times y whose support it obviously valued and 
perhaps still hoped to regain. 

Wednesday 6 o'clock P.M. 
Dear Sir, 

- I have this moment returned from an examination at the Home 
Office before a very full Cabinet Council consisting, as well as 
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I could distinguish with my nearsightedness, of Lord Liverpool, 
Lord Sidmouth, Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Harrowby, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Bathurst, & 
another, I believe, Mr. Robinson. The Attorney-General was in 
attendance. I went at 4 o'clock to the Smithfield meeting & on 
my return at 5 o'clock, found a letter from Mr. Hobhouse requesting 
on behalf of Lord Sidmouth the Editors immediate attendance at 
the Home office. Conceiving that it was my business to attend, 
I took a Hackney-coach instantly & proceeded to White-hall, & on 
sending in my address, was introduced before the 'great divan'. 
After the mutual ceremony of bowing, I was desired to sit down : 
the Ministers formed a semi-circle, in the midst of which & facing 
them all, my chair was placed, I suppose, purposely. Being con- 
scious that they could have no matter agkinst me, which I need be 
alarmed at, I was, notwithstanding a slight hurry of spirits, per- 
fectly firm. Lord Sidmouth began the business by asking where 
Mr. Walter was- I said that you were out of town but for short- 
ness I will put the conversation into question & answer 

Lord Sidmouth. What is your name, Sir ? , 

B. Barnes. 

Lord Sid. In the absence of Mr. Walter you have the manage- 
ment of the Paper ? 

B. I certainly hold myself responsible. 

Lord Sid. Well, Sir that being the case, I will now inform 
you why we have troubled you to attend; A letter bearing the 
signature of Sir Francis Burdett appeared in /The Times' of this 
morning, as well as in two other papers. His Majesty's Cabinet 
Council, now present, have after consulting with their legal advisers 
determined to proceed by criminal information ag* the author or 
publishers of that letter, but I hope you will fully understand that 
there is no wish to molest you -'The Times' personally, if you 
can put us into any mode of ascertaining that the letter really pro- 
ceeds from Sir Francis Burdett. 

JB, I can have no hesitation in telling your Lordship the exact 
mode in which I procured that letter. Last night the Statesman 
(a paper which we do not take in) was brought to the office by a 
person who said that it contained something worthy of being 
inquired into. I read it & saw that Sir Francis Burdett was repre- 
sented as having written a letter to his constituents & that the 
letter was in town. I immediately dispatched one of the persons 
employed for such purposes to Mr. Place, a man well publicly 
known as a partisan of Sir Francis, thinking that he might be able 
to give some information as to the letter in question. Mr. Place 
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referred the messenger to Mr. Brookes, who is also well-known as 
the Chairman of Sir Francis Burdett's Committee, & our messenger 
on his arrival found the Clerk of Mr. Brookes in the act of making 
3 copies of the original for the purpose of sending them to 3 news- 
papers. One of the copies was given to our agent who brought it 
to me, & having no doubt of its authenticity I then inserted it as 
a piece of public intelligence. 

Lord Sid. Your account is perfectly satisfactory. Lord Castle- 
reagh nodded assent & Lord Liverpool repeated Lord Sidmouth's 
words, adding 'You, of course, consider that you received the letter 
from the agent of Sir Francis Burdett'. I replied in the affirmative. 
Lord Sidmouth then in the most marked manner deprecated any 
idea of personal hostility to the paper, saying that the only object 
was to proceed regularly ag* the Author of the letter, I replied 
that I felt that such was the object of their Lordships, & was glad 
that the unconditional & public way in which I had received the 
letter in question had enabled,me to be explicit without hesitation 
or regret. The Ministers then rose, saying they need not trouble 
me any further & I took my leave. Nothing could exceed the 
courtesy of their behavior. I have not time for any more. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. BARNES. 8 

Courteous though the Ministers were, the interview was 
clearly intended to warn Barnes that he must mind his step 
an object in which it utterly failed. Far from 'piping down', 
The Times devoted much space in the autumn of 1819 to 
reports of the inquests on the victims of ' Peterloo ', and to 
persistent arguments against those two of Lord Sidmouth's 
repressive 'Six Acts' which were aimed at the newspapers. 
The fight for freedom of opinion was joined and Walter did 
not leave Barnes long in doubt of his approval of the sound 
judgement with which the campaign was being conducted. In 
November 18 19 he formally made over to Barnes, as managing 
editor, his salary of ,1000 a year; at the same time (though 
remaining in control) Walter sold many of his shares in the 
business, and Barnes scraped together sufficient cash to pur- 
chase a share of l/32nd.* Thus was the new Editor con- 
firmed and supported in his authority. 

' * This was increased to 1/16 in 1827: in 1836 Barnes also bought a share 
of 1/16 in the separate printing business. 
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By the spring of 1820, rioting had died away; the Cato 
Street conspiracy in February sobered even the most violent 
of the Reformers, who began to see the wisdom of proceeding 
more slowly and constitutionally. But the people now had 
another excuse for indignation, and one that appealed equally 
to their sense of justice. 

The death of George III, in January 1820, brought into 
the open the case of the Prince Regent's wife Caroline, whom 
he had treated abominably, and from whom he had long 'been 
separated. The Regent became George IV, and Queen Caroline 
returned from exile on the Continent to take her rightful 
place at his coronation; vvhereupon the King repudiated his 
consort, and in July a Bill was introduced to dissolve the 
marriage on the ground of her adultery. There was no mis- 
taking the popular sympathy for Queen Caroline, who, though 
stupid and headstrong, was a pattern of virtue compared with 
her dissipated husband. Barnes did not hesitate to follow 
his principle of supporting (Ministers would have said 
'fomenting') public opinion; and in the course of the summer 
The Times began to fire broadsides into the ranks of the 
Queen's enemies. 

From this period dates Barnes's admiring friendship for 
Henry Brougham, whose acquaintance Barnes had made when 
he brilliantly defended Hunt in 1812, and who now, with 
Thomas Denman and John Williams, was counsel for the 
Queen in her trial before the House of Lords. The lawyers 
and the journalists kept in close touch with one another 
throughout the proceedings (Brougham in his memoirs says 
that Denman and Williams had known Barnes well at Cam- 
bridge 9 ) and the Queen's final protest to the King was 
printed exclusively in The Times of 14 August 1820. For 
the only time in theii* lives, Barnes and his doughty opponent, 
William Cobbett, found themselves brothers-in-arms as cham- 
pions of the Queen: Barnes's alliance with Brougham, on the 
other hand, was to remain the keystone of the Editor's policy 
for the next fourteen years. 

When Sir George Hayter selected his subjects for the 
hundreds of figures in his remarkable painting of 'The Trial 




IV BARNES AT THE TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE IN 1820 

Detail -from the painting by Sir George Hayter in the National Portrait Gallery 
Thomas Barnes, holding a notebook, is the left-hand of the two seated figures in the 
second row. Mis neighbour who is engaging him in earnest conversation is Petei 
Street, the editor of The Courier. To the right of the couple, with his long wig and 
handsome profile, stands Sir John Copley (afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, the Lore 
Chancellor) ; here he turns his back on the young editor, but it was Lyndhurst who, 
fourteen years later, declared that Barnes was 'the most powerful man in the country' 
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of Queen Caroline' now in the National Portrait Gallery 
(a section of which is here reproduced) he chose as the repre- 
sentatives of journalism Thomas Barnes and Peter Street, the 
editor of The Courier. In so doing, he doubtless intended both 
to record two of the most assiduous spectators at the trial, 
and to honour the accepted leaders of the Press. With a 
circulation of over 5000 a day, The Courier was then the most 
successful evening paper; while .The Times, with an Average 
daily sale of between 7000 and 8000, had put itself far ahead 
of all other morning papers.* During the Queen's trial The 
Times was so much in demand that its sale boomed to un- 
precedented heights. Crabb Robinson described the situation 
with careful tact: 

The Times has pledged itself by one uniform course of justifica- 
tion of the Queen to go on to the end. I have no doubt W. [[Walter] 
really thinks he is doing right and I believe he may be but he is 
not aware perhaps how much he is influenced in the line he is pur- 
suing by finding that since the trial the sale of the paper has risen 
from 7 to more than 15,000-f . 10 

In response to the popular feeling the Bill against the Queen 
was eventually withdrawn though not before Brougham had 
delighted Barnes, and advanced his own reputation, by his 
speeches in her defence. In July of 1821, Queen Caroline 
died. Alive or dead, she remained a problem for the authori- 
ties, and her funeral caused another riot. But the episode of 
her trial had been of inestimable value to Barnes in his fight 
to establish the rights of public opinion, and to show that 
its claims were not incompatible with the best traditions of 
the Constitution: in the long run, it served the cause of 
reform, of which, for the next ten years, Barnes was to be so 
patient but determined an advocate. 

* Its nearest rival, The Morning Chronicle, was selling .only about 3200. 

f One could not expect this figure to be maintained. A writer in John Bull 
of 3 June 1821 was probably justified in saying: 'Everybody who reads The 
Times (and we are glad to say much fewer people read it than did a twelve- 
month ago) will have heard. . . ', etc., etc. * 



CHAPTER V THE HOUSE IN 
NELSON SQUARE 



On 28 September 1821 Crabb Robinson recorded that he and 
Barnes had that day seen something of Robert Owen's famous 
settlement for the mill-workers at New Lanark, where the 
children were taught music and dancing* and the labourer was 
intended to be 'the gainer by his own labour' ('certainly 
a novel experiment', thought H.C.R.). Owen's ideas on 
political economy were chide; but his practical work was 
admirable, and as many as 2000 people a year used to visit 
his New Lanark institution. 'Barnes observes', saijd Crabb 
Robinson, 'that he is an exception to what one commonly 
sees, for all his theory and general ideas are excessively 
absurd, while all his detail is excellent. . ..' 1 

Barnes did not find many opportunities for travel. But 
although John Bull declared, with some truth, 'The Times 
is a Cockney, and the boundaries of his earthly cares and 
knowledge are Hampstead and Highgate, Shooter's-hill and 
Richmond', 2 Barnes occasionally went farther afield: he knew 
Italy and the Rhineland, and in the summer often visited Paris, 
where many of the leading journalists particularly Armand 
Bertin, editor of the Journal des Dtbats were his friends. 
In 1820 he was in Geneva, where, quite by chance, he had 
met Crabb Robinson; their meeting at New Lanark had also 
been accidental. Crabb Robinson's diary refers to Barnes's 
travelling companion: 'He is a sensible man and she [Tiis 
wife] a well-bred woman, and the rencontre made both more 
acceptable than they [otherwise] would have been.' 3 

The cat is out of the bag. Professor Edith Morley, who 
edited this section of the diary, has added 'his wife' in square 
brackets after the word 'she'; but the word 'wife' was one 
that Crabb Robinson had probably taken pains to avoid. In 
fact, Barnes was never married to the lady who, from this 
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time onwards, passed as Mrs 'Barnes and did the honours of 
his household. 

At birth 'Mrs. B.' was Dinah Mary Dunn, the only 
daughter among the nine children of Mrs Sarah Dunn. She 
was born on 11 July 1792, and was therefore seven years 
younger than Barnes. But when the couple first met (about 
1820) Miss Dunn was already Mrs Mondet, and it appears 
that Mr Mondet was unwilling to grant her the divorce that 
would have enabled her to marry Barnes. According to an 
abusive article published in the Weekly Dispatch towards the 
close of Barnes's life, one Kelly also at one time figured as 
her husband or protector. ' Who will dispute ', said that paper 
in a tone of high sarcasm, 

that a man of generally abandoned habits, that takes from his 
lodging-house his landlord's supposed wife, who finds her the stray 
wife of another man, with many intermediate aliases, who gives her 
his name, marries her, or pretends to marry her, her real husband 
being living, and then introduces her as a virtuous woman, to the 
unsullied wives and spotless daughters of Aldermen, and persons 
of respectable stations, who will dispute that such a person has 
the feelings of a gentleman, and is the paragon of morality a 
specimen of Christian purity! 

The Weekly Dispatch's attacks on Barnes's morality were 
a counterblast to the reporting in The Times of the matri- 
monial troubles of the Dispatch's editor ' Publicola ' Williams, 
and they continued for several months of the year 1840. 
Barnes was so far provoked as to give a flat denial to these 
'villainous insinuations'; unfortunately they had a basis in 
truth, though for the sake of the lady whom the world had 
regarded as his wife for twenty years, Barnes doubtless felt 
that he was taking the only chivalrous course. 4 The Weekly 
Dispatch was a scurrilous and unscrupulous rag, whose pro- 
prietor Alderman Harmer bore a grudge against The Times 
for successfully opposing his election to the Lord Mayoralty. 

We need not take any more seriously the satire of 'The 
Blue Coat Boy' (1837), with its suggestions that 'Mrs. B/ 
was the daughter of a laundress, and that her domestic life 
with Barnes was a long series of quarrels. In fact, they lived 
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together for over twenty years and Barnes left her all his 
property by his will. Evidence exists in plenty to show that, 
though unblessed by Church or children, the union was a 
happy one. 

Mrs Barnes, no doubt, had her social oddities. Crabb 
Robinson, who had already committed himself to the opinion 
that Mrs B. was 'well-bred', was approached by John Walter, 
who 'talked to me about Alsager and Thoma$ Barnes, to 
have my opinion of their marriages. I told him what I thought 
of Thomas Barnes's wife. It is evident that Walter does not 
think well of her/ 6 And Disraeli, in describing a society 
dinner-party, says: 'Mrs. Barnes looked, as Henry] B[aring3 
said, like a lady in a pantomime, very funny, surrounded by 
sons of dukes and privy councillors/ 6 

Disraeli's note is our only real clue to the appearance of 
the lady, for there is no evidence that the engraving of her 
throwing a bowl at 'Mr. B/ taken from 'The Blue Coat 
Boy' is intended as a portrait (though it is true that the 
figure of Barnes in the same picture is not a bad likeness). 
Whatever her social qualifications, she seems to have been a 
good-natured person, and to have made an agreeable hostess. 
'We have had a most delightful evening at the Barneses', 
wrote Mary Russell Mitford to her father in 1834, describing 
a party at which she had met Charles Wentworth Dilke, the 
Editor of The Athenaeum; and in another letter two years 
later she records that she 'went to call upon the Barneys. 
I just missed him, but found her most cordial, making a great 
point of my fixing a day to dine there/ 7 Barnes's friendship 
with Miss Mitford was of long standing: several years earlier 
we find him ending some advice concerning her play Charles 
the First with the words : ' Mrs. Barnes ... is very grateful 
for your kind remembrance, & very proud of your good 
opinion/ 8 

All this suggests a sufficiently pleasant and comfortable 
domestic background to Barnes's busy office life. Rather over- 
dressed and highly-coloured, perhaps, was 'Mrs. B/ on her 
public appearances and to a man of John Walter's retiring 
temperament this could have been alarming but Thomas 
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Barnes, who had a great admiration for the opposite sex,* 
was not the man to devote twenty years of his life to an 
unpractical or a stupid woman. Apparently one letter only 
in Mrs Barnes's hand has survived. It is, appropriately 
enough, addressed to Robert Owen for whom she seems to 
have retained a special affection as a result of the trip to New 
Lanark which may possibly have been her honeymoon. 

Dear Sir, 

In the absence of Mr. Barnes I have opened your letter to him 
and regret to find by it that we cannot have your company earlier 
them the time you mention, for the 1 1th is my Natal day and there- 
fore one to make me desirous to see real friends about me as long 
as their Duties will allow them to be. I beg you not to expect a 
formal party, but you will not after what I have said. 

With kind compts. to Mrs. Owen when you write to her again, 

I am, my dear Sir, Yours sincerely, 

MARY BARNES. 9 

After several years of lodging in the Temple, and two or 
three spent at Cannon Row, Westminster, Barnes set up 
house in 1821, with Mrs Barnes, at 49 Nelson Square, 
Southwark, about five minutes' walk from The Times office 
over Blackfriars Bridge. There they remained for the next 
fifteen years, until in 1836 they crossed the river again to the 
more fashionable neighbourhood of Soho Square. 

Nelson Square, where Shelley had lodged in 1814, was at 
this time, with its large garden and comfortable three-storied 
houses, about the most attractive residential square south of 
.the Thames, and of all the houses in it number 49, with its 
distinctive bow windows, is obviously the most desirable. 
The neighbourhood has 'gone down', as they say, since 
Barnes lived in it, and the air raids of 1940-41 have destroyed 
many of the houses in the Square but number 49 (now in 
business hands) is still intact. 

Forgotten in its Southwark backwater, the house has its 
place in the political history of nineteenth-century England. 

* Mr Harold Child amplifies this remark, at pp. 140-42 infra, with instances 
drawn from Barnes's dramatic criticism. 
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Here came the great figures of the time, worried politicians 
who hoped for Barnes's advice and for the support of his 
paper; Ministers and public men who hesitated to be seen in 
a newspaper office, but were anxious to sound the one 
man in the country who knew the state of public opinion. 
Brougham's secretary, Le Marchant, told Greville that he 

called late one night on Barnes at his house, and while there another 
visitor arrived whom he did not see, but who was shown into 
another room. Barnes went to him and after a quarter of an hour 
returned, when Le M. said, 'Shall I tell you who your visitor is?' 
Barnes said 'yes, if he knew'. 'Well, then, I know his step and 
his voice; it is Lord Durham.' B. owned it was, when Le M. said, 
* What does he come for ? ' B. said he came on behalf of King Leopold 
(who had been much annoyed by some article in the 'Times') to 
entreat they would put one in of a contrary and healing description. 
As Le M. said, here was the proudest man in England come to 
solicit the Editor of a newspaper for a Crowned Head ! 10 

It was for the same nobleman that John Cam Hobhouse once 
made an expedition to Nelson Square in the day-time: 'I 
found Tom Barnes in bed at half-past one, the shutters closed, 
and there talked to him "in cloudy tabernacle shrined". . . 
How Tom Barnes must laugh in his sleeve at a Cabinet 
question being referred to the editor of a newspaper!' 11 

Hobhouse was wrong: Barnes may sometimes have allowed 
himself a sardonic smile, but in general would not have 
thought his peculiar situation either surprising or laughable. 
Barnes considered the Editor of The Times equal to any 
statesman; in the words of Le Marchant 's journal, 'he seemed 
to regard all public men with equal indifference . . . the interest 
of his paper was all that he looked to'. 12 With one definite 
exceptionsthe appointment of his brother John to a post in 
the Bankruptcy Court (which Brougham arranged for him) 13 
he set himself against accepting personal favours from public 
men. Of course he was always urging the claims of others 
and there were occasional douceurs that could not, from their 
very nature, be refused. ' Permit me to thank you ', we find him 
writing to Lord Durham in 1833, 'for your very handsome 
present of a qu^rtett of the finest pheasants I ever saw.' 14 
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The picture shows the bow-fronted house in Nelson Square, Southwark, in which 
Thomas Barnes lived from 1821 to 1836'. To the left can be seen some of the 
destruction caused by the air raids of 1940-41 
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It did not require Lord Durham's pheasants- to make 
49 Nelson Square a good place at which to dine. When Le 
Marchant dined there with Samuel Rogers, the poet, and 
Edward Ellice, Secretary for War, he * fared sumptuously 
on venison, turtle, and the richest wines'. 15 Le Marchant 
pronounced Barnes 'a complete voluptuary', but admitted 
that he paid 'no less attention to his mind than his body'. 16 
If there were wine and venison in the basement of number 49, j 
there were also rare books in the library upstairs. In the 
century since Barnes's death, one or two unusual seventeenth- j 
century books of his have been advertised in booksellers'! 
catalogues. His French friend, Armand Bertin, knew that^ 
he would please him when, in 1827, he gave him a fine copy 
of Lucan; 17 and we find Barnes's name on the list of sub- 
scribers to Valpy's edition of the classics, in more than ISO 
volumes, which was seen through the press by George Dyer 
in 1830. 
"-^ 

An invitation from Barnes was something to be coveted by 

those who wished to advance themselves in journalism or 
politics. Even an established writer like Thomas Moore 
would put himself to considerable trouble to dine in Nelson 
Square. It is true that Moore did not realise, when he met 
Barnes, that he was talking to the mysterious 'Strada' who 
had been so critical of him in The Champion ten years earlier. 
Barnes's opinion of Moore's powers had increased in the 
interval: in 1822, at a time when he had to be away from the 
office owing to illness, he offered Moore, through Brougham, 
^100 a month to write leaders for The Times (an offer which 
Moore refused). 18 

The couple were introduced for the first time at a dinner party 
at Rogers's house on 23 March 1824. Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Holland were fellow-guests, and Moore thought Barnes 
'very quiet and unproductive, neither in his look or manner 
giving any idea of the strong powers which he unquestionably 
possesses'. Moore's diary continues : 

Barnes asked me to dine with him on Sunday next, and Rogers 
advises me to get off my engagement with Miss White, and go 
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with him, as he is a person well worth cultivating; have refused 
Lord Lansdowne also for Sunday, but rather think I shall take 
Rogers's advice. 

March QSth, 1824.. . .Dined with Barnes in Great Surrey Street, 
beyond Blackfriars Bridge, having written the day before yesterday 
to Miss White, and promised to come to her in the evening 

From Moore's point of view, the dinner proved well worth 
the trouble it had given him; he found Barnes 'more forth- 
coming a good deal than he was at Rogers's ', 19 Though com- 
pelled to diue out a good deal, Barnes was happiest on his 
own hearth, or presiding at his own table. 
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In the years that followed the death of Queen Caroline the 
weight of public feeling compelled an entire change in the 
repressive policy of Lord Liverpool's Cabinet. The places of 
Aldington and Castlereagh were taken by Canning and Peel, 
and tinder their wise government the country grew calmer 
and more prosperous, though it realised that a solution to 
such problems as parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipa- 
tion could not be indefinitely postponed. 

Journalists benefited by the presence at the Board of Trade 
of the free-trader Huskisson, who in 1825 removed all restric- 
tions on the size of newspapers. In July of that year the 
pages of The Times were enlarged to take six columns, and 
'double', or eight-page papers (hitherto rare) became more 
frequent. By 1836, these 'double papers' were averaging 
four a week. 

The expansion in the size of The Times was an outward sign 
of Barnes's increasing influence. Having succeeded in his 
fight for a healthy public opinion, he had now to vindicate 
his paper's claim to lead it. After the death of the talented 
Perry of The Morning Chronicle, Barnes's chifef rival was 
William Cobbett, who for nearly twenty years fired epithet 
and adjective at 'that cunning old trout The Times, that 
ranting, canting, trimming old Times, that brazen old slut, 
the stupid Times, and the bloody old Times 9 . 1 If his ability 
in all-round daily journalism had matched his campaigning 
zeal, Cobbett might have proved a more dangerous antago- 
nist; but his evening paper, The Statesman, soon failed, and 
his weekly Political Register could not compete with a great 
daily which was well stocked with the first essential of every 
newspaper news. 

Cobbett fully realised that much of Barnes's power resided 
in 'the mighty and mysterious WE!' Barnes of course was 

H O 4 
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equally aware of it % His deliberate policy of withdrawing 
into the editorial shell is illustrated in some letters of -his to 
John Cam Hobhouse which have been preserved in the British 
Museum. Like all Barnes's correspondence, these letters are 
in his own strong hand. The early letters, written in 1820, 
are of the type nowadays covered by the printed rejection 
slip 'The Editor of The Times presents his compliments 
to Mr. Hobhouse & regrets. . . . ' The same strict formality 
seems to have been observed for the next eight years. But 
at last Barnes unveils himself: 

As it is fit that Mr. Hobhouse should know his correspondent to 
be not merely that abstract personage an Editor, Mr. Barnes begs 
to add that all future communications may be addressed to him by 
name; that is if Mr. Hobhouse thinks it necessary. Mr. Barnes 
is always at the office from 8 to 12 in the evening. 2 

This concession meant only that Barnes in future began his 
letters with 'Sir' or 'Dear Sir John': he reserved the right 
to keep a firm check on the public activities of his contributors 
as witness the following rebuke which Hobhouse received 
in 1829 for making an appeasing reference to Cobbett at a 
Westminster dinner: 

I feel most decidedly that such a creature as Cobbett, destitute 
as he is of principle & consistency, would soon lose all his power of 
doing mischief, if men of talent would withhold their expressions 
of admiration for his abilities. His sole ambition is to be thought 
a clever fellow: like all inconsistent people, he distrusts even his 
own talents. Why then give him that confidence, & therefore that 
power of injury, which his own self-judgment would never supply? 8 

This comment, written 'in violent haste', doubtless fairly 
represents Barnes's day-to-day opinion of a provocative 
opponent. But it should be added that, when Cobbett died 
in 1835, Barnes (whose style betrays itself in The Times 
obituary notice) had many complimentary, as well as critical 
things to say about one who was 'perhaps in some respects a 
more extraordinary Englishman than any other of his time'* 4 

Barnes's policy throughout the 1820's was that of an inde- 
pendent Liberal: his sense of responsibility kept him in 
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opposition to Cobbett, while his instinct for independence 
led him to follow the lead of his admired friend Henry 
Brougham rather than the official Whigs, That this was the 
case as early as 1823 is clear from a letter written to Barnes 
by Sir James Mackintosh, the philosopher and legal reformer, 
on 16 July of that year. After thanking Barnes for some 
service that he had done him, and expressing the hope that 
he might 'have the pleasure of becoming acquainted with a 
Gentleman whose great services to the public cause no man 
has always estimated more highly than I do', Mackintosh 
concluded : 

I am happy that you allow me tp ascribe a Part of my good 
Fortune to the Influence of my friend Mr. Brougham. I cannot 
but esteem you more highly for the sincerity with which you stated 
the Effect of his Application and for your Attachment to him and 
his political Principles. 6 

The contact between Barnes and Brougham increased after Lord 
Liverpool's resignation in 1827, from which time Brougham 
certainly provided much of the material on which Barnes 
based his leaders. There is even a sketch attributed to Maclise 
(showing Brougham, in wig and gown, writing at a table 
with a copy of The Times on the floor beside him) which is 
actually labelled 'The Editor of The Times'. But in the words 
of a recent biographer of Brougham, 'there is no evidence 
that Brougham ever wrote leaders for The Times, or inspired 
the paper as directly as is suggested by Maclise's sketch'. 6 

Throughout the later years of Lord Liverpool's Govern- 
ment, the country largely forgot its own troubles in watching 
the valiant struggle of the Greeks for their liberty. In 1827 
the battle of Navarino assured the independence of Greece ; 
in the same year the removal of Liverpool, and then of Canning, 
put an end to domestic peace. The gallant but bigoted old 
Tory, the Duke of Wellington, was an unfortunate choice 
for Prime Minister, and he upset the country by calling 
Navarino 'an untoward event' and by sending Huskisson and 
other followers of Canning into retirement. Wellington's 
difficulties in the first quarter of 1828 are well illustrated by 
two letters from Brougham to Barnes published in The 

4-2 
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Thunderer in the Making : 7 they contain suggestions as to 
editorial policy which were promptly adopted in succeeding 
issues of The Times. On the whole, however, Barnes gave 
general support to the Duke, in the belief that he could 
eventually be expected to remedy the crying scandal of the 
times, and make the long-delayed concession of equality of 
civil rights to Roman Catholics. The election of Daniel 
O'Connell for County Clare in the spring of 1828 brought 
this question to a head, for O'Connell could not, as the law 
stood, tal^e his seat at Westminster. 

Though Barnes was a firm believer in the need for Catholic 
emancipation, he was, like many others, antagonised by the 
noise and violence of O'Connell and his Catholic Association. 
O'Connell, in his turn, had little to say for the man he called 
the 'gin-drinkingest editor in London'. Barnes seems to have 
been in some doubt as to how to deal with the situation, and 
it was like him to dedicate his summer holiday of 1828 to a 
trip to Ireland, which he hoped would clear his mind. On 
31 July we find Thomas Moore writing to his Irish friend 
Philip Crampton: 

I have ventured to introduce to you by letter our great gun of 
the press here (Barnes, the editor of 'The Times') who is about to 
take a trip to the lakes of Killarney, and means to stop a day or two 
in Dublin on his way. The chief service you will have to, render 
him is to keep him out of the hands of the Catholic Association, 
who are in a state of deadly ire against him. . . .He is, however, a 
good fellow, as well as a devilish clever one, and has done more 
for the Catholic cause here than ever O'Connell could undo. ... Be 
kind to Barnes, if he gives you the opportunity. . . . 8 

The journey was a great success, and when Barnes got back 
to London in September he wrote a letter of thanks to Moore: 

. . .1 have been delighted with my journey: it has removed from 
my mind a vast deal of prejudice & false impression: it has made 
me feel an interest for Ireland & its people which will render the 
support of its cause no longer a task but a cordial service. ... I met 
Shiel in society at Dublin, & found him not only what I expected- 
a clever, lively companion, but what I did not expect a very 
rational & candid person, even on his oym exciting subject of Irish 
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politics. I did not see the 'great Dan O'Connell', but I met ohe 
of his brothers at Killarney. I don't know whether he was aware * 
of his companion, but there certainly was no instinctive antipathy. . . . 
Mrs. Barnes has, like myself, contracted a strong interest for the 
'green isle' and its inhabitants. . . . 9 

Henceforth The Times pressed continuously for concessions 
as the only alternative to an Irish rebellion. 

Barnes might have been able to do more to prepare the 
country for Catholic emancipation if he had had Wellington's 
confidence at an earlier stage. But Wellington habitually 
looked askance at the Press. His conception of Barnes in 
particular is indicated in the Arbuthnot correspondence for 
1826, which shows that a trivial incident of that year was 
taken with absurd gravity by the Duke. 

On 13 May 1826 The Times, in reporting a fancy dress 
ball at Co vent Garden, had said that Mrs Arbuthnot, 'habited 
in male attire, walked about the room, leaning on the arm 
of the Duke of Wellington'. This remark nearly threw 
Mrs Arbuthnot, who had been carefully got up as Mary 
Queen of Scots, into hysterics and she complained to her 
husband that she did not think it 'was possible to accuse 
a Lady of more gross indecency' than by saying that she 
'went to a ball in man's cloths!' Mr Arbuthnot seems to 
have thought his wife unnecessarily fussy; but the Duke lost 
a good deal of sleep over the affair, and wrote next day to 
the unhappy lady: 

... I have been thinking all night of what should be done with 
the Times; and I think that the conclusion to which I have come 
is either to take no notice or to prosecute. The proceeding of 
which I thought yesterday was very dry and dignified. But the 
editor may and probably would treat the subject with levity; con- 
tradict the fact that it was male attire, but still assert that the dress 
was remarkable and had that appearance; by which proceeding he 
would leave the sting in the paragraph at the same time that he 
would be no longer liable to prosecution. An insolent, vulgar 
fellow as the editor of the Times is, would do this; & therefore 
I. came to the conclusion to take no notice of him or to prosecute 
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'The affair blew over: there was no prosecution. Whether 
in fact there was malice, or merely misunderstanding, in the 
description of Mrs Arbuthnot's costume cannot now be deter- 
mined. What is certain is that the Duke soon found himself 
in need of the assistance of that 'insolent, vulgar fellow', 
Barnes. In a letter to Croker of September 1828 Wellington 
admitted the necessity for the Government to maintain close 
contact with the -Press ; and in order to ' ensure Catholic 
emancipation he was driven to seek open alliance with The 
Times. The Duke 'spared no pains to propitiate The Times, 
said Le Marchant, ' . . . giving them on all occasions the 
earliest intimation of his intentions and any advantages that 
the Foreign Office could give, such as , intelligence from 
/foreign countries. In return that Journal stood by him man- 
fully in all his difficulties.' 11 This reasoned co-operation pre- 
served the paper's self-respect: it was the reverse of that 
theory of 'management' of the Press by a government 
bureau, which Croker advocated and which Barnes devoted 
his life to combating. 

As early as 6 December 1828 The Times was able to say 
that it had 'the very strongest reasons for attributing to the 
Duke of Wellington a fixed determination to introduce a Bill 
for the relief of the Catholics in the ensuing Session'. On 
1 January 1829 Moore received a note from Barnes saying 
that he had decided not to publish some verses of Moore's 
'in ridicule of the Duke' because he had 'great hopes from 
the Duke for the Catholic question and it would be wrong to 
make a laughing-stock of him. . . '. 12 The Government dealt 
with the paper through D. C. Wrangham of the Foreign 
Office, several of whose letters to Barnes, showing the day- 
to-day obstacles that the emancipation proposal encountered 
in the early months of 1829, have been preserved at Printing 
House Square. In the end the Bill had an easier time than 
had been expected, and was steered through the House of 
Lords in April 1829, with a majority of 104. 

There is no doubt that the collaboration between Barnes 
and Wellington over Catholic emancipation was honourable 
to both parties and did much to ensure the passing, of a 
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necessary, measure. As Barnes put it to Le Marchant, there 
were 'never any engagements with the Duke's Administra- 
tion which precluded us from uttering our sentiments in the 
most decided manner on all topics on which we differed from 
it'. 18 And very soon The Times did begin to differ from the 
Duke. With the Catholic question out of the way, Parlia- 
mentary reform again came forward as the topic of the hour, 
and the wave of unrest which swept over the whole of Europe 
in 1830 emphasised the need for a prompt settlement. It was 
obvious that this would never be forthcoming at the hands 
of Wellington, who declared that 'the legislature and the 
system of representation possessed the full and entire confi- 
dence of the country'. 

In these circumstances Barnes saw that it was his duty to 
assist in removing the Duke from the scene. The new King 
William IV that good-hearted old sailor with the head 
' shaped like a pineapple ' also realised, Tory though he was, 
that the formation of a Whig Ministry under Lord Grey was 
overdue. It was a vast improvement to have as King one 
who, for all his eccentricities, was a non-party man with a 
conscience. There was a germ of truth in the song that the 
people were soon singing in the streets: 

. . . our King has taken his own way, sir, 
And sent the black Duke to the swing, and, 
substituted Grey, sir. 



CHAPTER VII 'THUNDERING' FOR 
REFORM 



The Times of 1830, as an examination of its files will show, 
was a very different paper from the one that Thomas Barnes 
knew when he joined the staff in 1809, or even when he 
became editor in 1817. Its service of foreign intelligence^had 
always been good ; it was now equally distinguished for trust- 
worthy legal and parliamentary reports, and for its financial 
and commercial section. Above all, under Barnes's masterly 
handling, the paper was attaining a co-ordination and balance 
that was lacking in its contemporaries. At the beginning of 
1830 another business asset came its way the nickname of 
'The Thunderer'. The actual incident that gave rise to it 
was* a trivial one, a piece of society scandal caused by an 
attempt to hush-up an inquest on an obscure nobleman, Lord 
Graves. Other papers attacked The Times for taking up a 
critical attitude, and on 11 February 1830 a leading article 
in self-defence explained why Barnes had 'thundered out that 
article in Tuesday's paper which had caused so great a sensa- 
tion'. The Morning Herald could be excused for thinking 
the explanation a trifle pompous, and a few days later it 
guyed The Times rather entertainingly: 

O YES! O YES! O YES! This is to give notice, that The Great 
Earwigger of the Nation, otherwise The Leading Journal of Europe, 
otherwise The Awful Monosyllable, otherwise The Thunderer but 
more commonly called 'The Blunderer '; is ready and willing to 
contract for a regular supply of anti-Cumberland lightning, of the 
reddest and very fiercest quality. Any person or persons, willing 
to enter into a contract for a supply of the same, may receive 
further particulars, and minute instructions, by application to 
THOMAS TIT TONANS, Esq., at the office of The Thunderer, Printing 
House Square. The contractors will not be required to produce 
very strict testimonials of character. 

GOD SAVE THE KINO I 1 
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Nevertheless, the year 1830 sees the 'Earwigger of the 
Nation ' advancing steadily, and the tide of events is such as 
must bring the conductor of what Peel called 'the great, 
principal, and powerful advocate of Reform The Times news- 
paper', 2 more and more into the calculations of public men. 
There are signs that, in proportion as his political importance 
is being recognised, the social prejudice against the better 
type of journalist is on the wane. Moore's diary shows that 
at one time Barnes had set his heart on being proposed for 
the Athenaeum Club by 'Lord Lansdowne; 8 that was not to 
be, but in June 1830 we find him elected to the Athenaeum 
on the proposal of Agar Ellis, seconded by Samuel Rogers. 4 
Earlier in the year Croker had assured John Walter that he 
willingly accepted Banies as 'a clubable man' and, if he had 
been a member, would have been delighted to support his 
candidature at the University Club. 6 We know, too, from 
Cyrus Redding, that Barnes was on the committee of the 
Literary Union Club (afterwards the 'Clarence'), but that 
'his visits were scarce from his avocations'. 6 

Probably Barnes put in only rare and fleeting appearances 
at any of these places, but it is to be noted that he was 
acceptable in them, which might not have been the case 
fifteen or twenty years earlier. The appointment, in November 
1830, of his friend Brougham as Lord Chancellor in Grey's 
Whig Ministry increased Barnes's influence. Brougham did 
not intend to let the Woolsack become his 'political death- 
bed'. The pair saw much of each other, often breakfasted 
together, and had little doubt that, between them, they were 
controlling the destiny of the country. But for all his ability, 
Brougham or as Thomas Creevey variously calls him 'The 
Arch-fiend', 'Beelzebub', or 'Wicked-shifts' was an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous fellow to deal with. At the beginning 
of 1830, when a Sunday newspaper imputed a controversial 
paragraph in The Times to Brougham, Hobhouse commented: 
'Brougham saw T. Barnes and told him to contradict it, for, 
said Brougham, "I never contradict anything myself". Query, 
what is to become of this extraordinary man ? ' 7 

That query must often have occurred to Thomas Barnes, 
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who was divided in<mind between firm belief in Brougham's 
present progressive policy (coupled with the knowledge that 
his friendship was most useful to the paper) and a dawning 
realisation that there might come a time when he would no 
longer find it possible to agree with him or to tolerate his 
eccentricities. That timey however, was still distant. The 
Times was at present solidly behind the Government in its 
programme of 'peace, reform, retrenchment and non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Europe'. But Barnes was 
determined that Grey should not be allowed to bring in* a 
half-hearted measure of reform, and he lost no opportunity 
of keeping both Government and people up to the mark. 

One of Barnes's most valuable 'contacts' in the political 
world was Charles Greville, clerk of the Council in Ordinary, 
who communicated with him over the initial 'B', and to whose 
diary we are indebted for much important information about 
Barnes's policy in the next few years. At this time Barnes 
had no idea who his correspondent might be: he knew only 
that he was a friend of another man-about-town and journalist, 
Henry de Ros.* Greville recorded in his diary, on 19 De- 
cember 1830, that he had written to Sanies' 'remonstrating 
upon the general tone of the "Times", and inviting him to 
adopt some Conservative principles in the midst of his zeal 
for Reform'. A few days later he noted that he had received 
a reply which. contained 'an expos of their opinions and was 
full of respects'. 8 

It would have taken more than the criticism even of so 
useful a purveyor of news as Greville to check Barnes's 
determination to put down 'the T6ry boroughmongers'. The 
Times urged the people to show themselves resolute in sup- 
port of reform in language that, the opposition alleged, 
amounted to incitement to violence. On 29 January 1831 the 
paper contained a famous passage: 

. . . unless the people the people every where come forward and 
petition, ay, thunder for reform, it is they who abandon an honest 

* Succeeded to the title of Baron de Ros, 1831: died, 1839: shortly before 
his death was seriously involved in a card-sharping scandal, much to Greville's 
distress* 
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Minister, it is not the Minister who betrays the people. But in 
that case, reform, and Minister, and people too, are lost. 

The charge of inconsistency was one that continually pur- , 
sued Barnes. As a good journalist* his object was always to 
say something apt on the night; as a shrewd interpreter of j 
tKe nation's thoughts, he responded promptly to the slightest 
change in public opinion. This might mean that Barnes would i 
sometimes launch hurriedly into an argument which he later 
found it wise to drop. More important than its subsidiary 
nickname of 'The Turnabout', however, was the fact that the 
public had in 'The Thunderer' a well-informed paper that 
could be relied on to urge a practical policy without subr- 
servience to out-of-date theories. 

Barnes's ideal of 'aptness on the night' may explain why 
his support of Grey as an 'honest Minister' was followed by 
attacks on him in The Times on the score of nepotism. It was 
generally felt that Brougham inspired these not unjustified 
articles ; but when Lord Sefton tackled him on the subject the 
new Chancellor showed himself extremely sensitive about his 
newspaper connections. Sefton's account of their conversa- 
tion, recorded by Thomas Creevey on 27 February 1831, 
shows very clearly the increasing complexity of Barnes's 
relations with Brougham: 

. . . The Arch-fiend asked him if he had seen the Times that morning. 
'No/ said Sefton, 'not to-day, but I have read it with great uneasi- 
ness the three or four preceding days, and I want of all things to 
talk to you about it/ fie then opened his case, stated the deliberate 
attack making upon Grey by that paper, coupled with its constant 
panegyrick upon Brougham, made it necessary for Brougham to 
summon the editor, and to insist upon these attacks upon Grey 
being discontinued. That otherwise, as Brougham's influence over 
that paper was notorious to all, and as his brother William* was 
known to write for it, it could not fail to beget suspicion that he 
Brougham had no objection to these attacks, and that Ld. Grey 
felt them most sensibly. That if he Brougham thought he would 
make a better Prime Minister than Grey, and was preparing the 

* William Brougham, the Chancellor's brother, had written occasional 
leaders for The Tims since 1822. 
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way for that event, that was matter for his own consideration; but 
if he really means the Government to go on as at present formed, 
Sefton conjured him to lose no time in imposing his most positive 
injunction on the Times newspaper to alter its course. 

Sefton says that nothing could equal the artificial rage into which 
Vaux flung himself. He swore like a trooper that he had no in- 
fluence over the Times that he had never once seen Barnes the 
editor since he had been in office, and that William had never 
written a line for it. He then fell upon Lambton [[Durham]] said 
all Ais came from him that he had behaved in the most impertinent 
manner to both his brothers upon this subject that if he went on 
as he did he must break up the Government, and that he, for one, 
would never submit to his influence. This storm being over, Sefton 
collected from him distinctly that he had seen Barnes perhaps once 
or twice, and that brother William might perhaps tho' quite un- 
known to him have written an article or two in this paper. In 
short, as our Earl observed, never culprit was more clearly proved . 
guilty than he was out of his own mouth, and it ended by his 
affecting to doubt which would be the best channel for getting at 
Barnes ... but at all events he pledged himself to Sefton that it 
should be done. . . . 9 

It was difficult for any friendship to flourish in the stormy 
atmosphere of politics and journalism at the time of the 
Reform Bill. When, at the beginning of 1831, The Times 
published an adverse review of his life of Byron, Moore was 
furious. He and Barnes were soon on fair terms again, but 
not before the poet had set down his 'Thoughts on Editors ' : 

No, editors don't care a button 

What false and faithless things they do ; 

They'll let you come and cut their mutton, 
And then they'll have a cut at you. 

With Barnes I oft my dinner took, 

1 Nay, met ev'n Horac^ Twiss* to please him; 

Yet Mister Barnes traduced my book, 

For which may his own devils seize him ! . . . ^ 

* Horace Twiss (1787-1849), politician, journalist, nephew of Mrs Siddons 
and biographer of Lord Eldon, may have been over-facetious and, as Lord 
Campbell said, 'the impersonation of a debating Society rhetorician', but he 
was not without ability. He is said to have originated the summary of parlia- 
mentary debates in The Times. , 
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Of all his personal relationships, Barnes's friendship with 
Leigh Hunt was one of the most enduring. The pair had not 
seen much of each other for many years, but there was now 
a revival in their correspondence. Hunt, also, had recently 
(828) given his judgement of Byron to the world in Lord 
Byron and Some of his Contemporaries a book which con- 
tained friendly references to Barnes which the latter con- 
sidered 'abundantly handsome & generous'. 11 Hunt's book, 
and Hunt himself, were both attacked by Moore in his new 
biography, and the critical tone of The Times notice may be 
partly attributed to this. If he had been asked to choose 
between Moore and Hunt, Barnes would certainly have 
chosen Hunt: 'I should feel great pleasure in seeing my 
name in the list of subscribers to my old friend's book,' we 
find him writing to Mrs Hunt at about this time, ' Pray put 
it down immediately.' 12 

The injured Hunt replied to Moore, in the littls, paper he 
was then running called The Tatler 9 by printing a number of 
letters very different in tone which Moore had written to 
him in the past. He asked Barnes's permission to publish 
the letter he had received from Moore concerning the 'Strada ' 
article in The Champion of 1814, and leave was readily given: 

... I have not the least wish for its suppression: nor can you have 
any scruples on the score of delicacy, for I think you have been 
unfairly used & shall tell Moore my opinion. ... I have no personal 
ground of offence with Moore, & even this letter does not seem to 
me unreasonable as far as I am concerned, for if I remember I had 
been somewhat rough in my handling of him: but I can sympathize 
with your feelings of surprize & anger that Moore after writing 
such a letter as the inclosed should speak of your talents & character 
in the way afterwards adopted by him, as I believe you had given 
him no provocation. Something however must be allowed on the 
score of his friendship to Byron whom you had exposed I have no 
doubt in his true colours but still painful to a friendly eye. Mrs. 
Barnes joins me in kind regards to yourself & Mrs. Hunt & will 
not forget your cottage in walking weather 18 * 

* Part only of Moore's letter in which Moore told Hunt 'Next to my 
pleasure in being your friend, is the pride I should feel in letting the world know 
that I am so' was actually published in TJie Tatler of 13 January 18S1. The 
passage referring to Barnes was, after all, omitted, probably owing to some 
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Unfortunately Barnes found few opportunities to enjoy 
'walking weather'. Though he was always generous with 
money or advice, he had little time for keeping old friendships 
in repair, or for patching new quarrels. From the political 
world Barnes now inhabited, the care-free Examiner days 
were distant yet he never attempted to enter politics in the 
formal sense, and indeed strongly disapproved of attempts 
on the part of journalists to get into Parliament. At the 
general election in May 1831, William Jerdan of the Literary 
Gazette had hopes of being adopted as Government candidate 
for Weymouth, and wrote to Barnes ' soliciting such assistance 
as he could conscientiously extend '. The result of his applica- 
tion was described by Jerdan in his reminiscences : 

Whether it was owing to the fierce heat of the Reform question, 
in which the paper took so strenuous an interest, or some other 
over-riding reason, I never could ascertain; but the next morning 
after receiving the information from (my letter, there appeared one 
of the stinging leaders of the 'Times', in which any pretensions 
of merely 'literary men' to be returned to the new Parliament 
were deprecated in the strongest terms. . . . 14 

Jerdan, it may be added, was not a favourite with Leigh 
Hunt: the party managers had no further use for him after 
Barnes had said his say.* 

The general election at which Barnes was so ruthless with 
Jerdan had followed Lord John Russell's introduction of the 
Reform Bill in March and the passing of its second reading 
by a majority of one. Barnes had repeatedly demanded a 
dissolution, so as to avoid the watering-down of the measure, 
and ensure the passing of 'the Bill, the whole Bill and nothing 
but the Bill'. By carefully fostering the political unions and 
encouraging local representatives to send in to him their 

stipulation of secrecy which it contained. In an editorial note The Taller 
explained that the passage 'alludes to another critic who had just then given 
the world intimation of a mind destined to have considerable influence on the 
times, and who afterwards became a friend of Mr. Moore as well as of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt. A doubt as to whether it would be proper to publish the passage, 
withholds it ... \ See supra, pp. 18-19. This was certainly enough to give away 
the identity of 'Strada' if Moore did not already know the secret. 

* 'Barnes and I met afterwards, without alluding to the sore subject', said 
Jerdan. See infra, p. 99. 
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petitions and resolutions, Barnes had made The Times an 
essential factor in the campaign: public- opinion was so solidly 
behind him that any attempt to suppress the paper might 
have had serious consequences. TJie result of the election -a 
handsome Whig majority was all that the Editor could have 
wished. He himself recorded his vote at Cambridge, and 
Hobhoiise speaks of 'a most agreeable dinner' with Barnes 
and two dons at Caius, ' when we did not fail to congratulate 
each other on the news which came pouring into us from all 
parts of the country of the victories of our friends'. 15 

In the autumn of 1831 Lord John Russell again introduced 
his Bill, which went through the Commons with ease, but was 
rejected on 8 October by th Tory majority in the Lords. 
Then indeed the country's temper reached the point of 
explosion. The long delay in passing Reform infuriated the 
people and no less exasperated their principal advocate in 
the Press. Riotous demonstrations broke out all over England. 
Much depended on Barnes's judgement at this critical period, 
and there were many who were anxious to say that they had 
had a share in forming the policy of The Times. On 21 
November 1831 Greville reports an interview between Henry 
de Ros and Barnes : 

After a long discussion he ^Barnes] agreed to try and persuade 
his colleagues to adopt a moderate tone, and not to begin at once 
to jeter feu etjiamme. H/s object was to persuade him, if possible, 
that the interest of the paper (which is all they really care about) 
will be in the long run better consulted by leaning towards the 
side of order and quiet than by continuing to exasperate and in- 
flame. He seemed to a certain- degree moved by this argument, 
though he is evidently a desperate Radical ____ 16 

Barnes did not need a de Ros to remind him of 'the 
interest of the paper'; to Barnes the interests of The Times 
were : entical, and he knew that neither 



^ 

would be served by civil war. But Barnes was in a quandary 
that a nonentity like de Ros could not appreciate, and his 
determination to see that the Bill was not passed in a muti- 
lated form inevitably led to charges that he was instigating 
rioting. Certainly, the languggg.^of J^g-^jJggT^y^ always 
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picturesque, often yiolgnt, and no respecter of persons.. On 
7 March 1832, at the time of the TmaTTIebates on the Bill, 
Barnes annoyed its supporters even more than its opponents 
when he declared: 

The people, the people of England, have stuck the spurs deep 
into the flank of many a shy and shuffling jade, amongst those who 
are called their representatives, and forced the dogged animals 
onwards. It is the nation that has performed the work. The 
Ministers had only to look on and be borne forward by the mighty 
current. 

It was not surprising that The Times was continually assailed 
in Press and parliament. Barnes was fighting in the front 
rank, and he had to take the consequences even if these 
extended to physical violence. Later in the same month 
Moore described a 

Dinner at Longman's ; Barnes grown most perilously corpulent. 
On putting a large bludgeon, which he brought with him, in the 
corner, he said, "There's my Conservative stick'; and added, 'They 
have threatened to knock me on the head going over the bridge'. 
'They!' I exclaimed; 'who are they*' not knowing whether it was 
Greyites or ultras that had menaced him. 'The people of 
the Rotunda', he answered; 'I have had mobs of them in the 
Square...' 17 * 

The cause was a great one. To ensure its success, risks 
were worth taking. Yet the wrangling in Parliament was 
interminably prolonged and a new turn was given to it in 
the debate on the second reading in the House of Lords, when 
Henry Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, accused Lord Durham of 
violating Cabinet secrecy in conveying information to The 
Times. The controversial details of those months will not now 
bear revival; the delay made the lower classes restive to the 
point of rebellion, while the upper classes as represented by 
the youth at the ball in Praed's poem were in the end bored 
to tears: 

* The Rotunda in Blackfriars Road could be hired for public meetings, and 
had presumably been so hired by the ' Ultras \ There Robert Taylor, 4 the devil's 
chaplain', used to preach in episcopal garb to large audiences. 'The Square* 
probably Nelson Square, not Printing House Square. 
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What tricks the French in Paris play, 

And what the Austrians are about, 
And whether that tall knave, Lord Grey, 

Is staying in, or going out; 
And what the House of Lords will do* 

At last, with that eternal Bill, 
I do not care a rush, do you ? 

One more quadrille, one more quadrille! 

The Reform Bill was at last carried through the Lords on 
4 June 1832. On the long list of those who helped to secure 
its passage, the name of Thomas Barnes deserves a higher 
place than has hitherto been given it. 

The caricatures of ' H. B.', and those published by McLean's 
Monthly Sheet, afford ample proof of the pre-eminence of 
The Times in the years that saw the passing of the Reform 
Bill. It was natural that there should be an increasing curio- 
sity about the office where the 'great daily miracle' was 
published, and the staff who produced it. London, as the 
success of rival Zoological Gardens in Regent's Park and 
Kennington showed, was looking for new amusements to 
supplement Vauxhall and the tea-gardens and panoramas. The 
growing size of The Times, and the new Applegath and 
Cowper presses installed in 1828 to print the double sheet 
of eight pages, were objects of wonder in the 1830's. Applica- 
tions, from the distinguished and humble alike, began to be 
received to view the office, which henceforth was entered as 
an item in the guide-books. 

Nearly 100 people, half of them compositors, were now 
employed in what Moore called 'Barnes's Panopticon'. 
Professor Charles Babbage, a Cambridge friend of Barnes, 
inspected the printing department in 1831 and saw the com- 
positors setting up the report of an important debate in the 
House. In a description of his visit published in an essay 
On the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures in the following 
year, Babbage said: 

The place was illuminated with gas, and was light as the day: 
there was neither noise nor bustle; and the visitors were received 
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with such calm and polite attention, that they did not, until after- 
wards, become sensible of the inconvenience which such intruders, 
at^a moment of the greatest pressure, must occasion, nor reflect 
that the tranquillity which they admired was the result of intense 
and regulated occupation. 

Barnes was duly flattered, 'I return your copy with sur- 
prize at the accuracy with which you have explained the" 
details of our establishment/ he wrote, ' & with many thanks 
for the very handsome manner in which you have expressed 
yourself.' It is clear that the Editor, while himself remaining 
as mysterious as ever, took a legitimate pride in the arrange- 
ments at Printing House Square. 'Pray do not make any 
scruple about sending whom you please to see our office ', we 
find him telling Babbage in 1833: 'Any friend of yours must 
always be welcome : & a nobleman of Lord Denbigh's re- 
spectability confers a favour upon us by paying us a visit.' 18 



CHAPTER VIII THE QUARREL WITH 
BROUGHAM 



So tense and stirring had been the whole episode of the 
Reform Bill that there were many who prophesied that the 
Whigs would be overbalanced by their triumph and that a 
spate of Radical legislation could be expected to follow it. 
Actually, nothing of the sort happened. The fact that Mel- 
bourne and Palmerston, the Home and Foreign Secretaries, 
had both in their time been Canningite Tories was naturally 
a steadying factor in the Government and many of the 
measures passed in the next two years were, on the whole, 
sound and helpful. These included the first effective Factory 
Act; the India Act; abolition of slavery throughout the Em- 
pire; reform of the municipal corporations; and the first 
educational grant. 

Much more might have been done by the First Reformed 
Parliament, with its immense Whig majority, if it had not 
been for the incessant strife that raged within the Cabinet, 
usually over the Irish question. Ireland had been only tem- 
porarily appeased by the gesture of emancipation, and the 
Catholic peasantry were now refusing to pay tithes to support 
the Established Protestant Church. As early as the autumn 
of 1832 Lord Durham contemplated resignation on the Irish 
issue, and sent to consult the oracle at Printing House Square 
as to the propriety of doing so. 1 Durham allowed himself 
to be persuaded to stay in office a few months longer, but he 
resigned in March l&SS, on the passing of the Coercion 
Bill, which sternly enforced collection of the tithes and 
aroused bitter resentment. Barnes told him that he was 
''really sorry. . .because I think your qualities of mind would 
have been of most essential service at a time when there is 
the greatest need of vigorous sense & firm resolution '; * and 
to their mutual friend Hobhouse he declared that 'every day 

5-3 
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furnished fresh & strong evidence of the growing unpopularity 
of the Ministers. . . .The only vigour which they have shewn 
is the passing of a'tyrannical bill which will make Ireland 
the permanent enemy of England.' 3 That Hobhouse was of 
the same mind as Durham and Barnes was shown by his own 
resignation in May, after the Government had been defeated 
on a proposal to levy a malt tax. 

I admire the strait-forward manly step which you have taken 
[[wrote Barnes]] yet I regret that Ministers will lose one of their 
most efficient functionaries & Parliament one of its most upright 
& eloquent members. 

I am afraid the Ministers will lose irreparably the respect of the 
Country by the stupid blunder of Friday night. It is really in- 
excusable to have been taken by surprize: & nothing could save 
them but the fear of the Tories to grapple at this moment with 
the difficulties of office. 4 

Though he realised that Hobhouse's intellect had 1 its 
limitations, Barnes always retained for him a feeling of 
respect. His good opinion of Durham had been inspired by 
his excellent work for the Reform Bill, but did not survive 
his performance as Governor-General of Canada in 1838. 
Nevertheless, there was close contact between Barnes and 
Durham over a number of years enough to provide a 
shadow of justification for a remark in a letter of Creevey's 
of 17 July 1833: 

. . .You must know that for months past I have been firing into 
Ellice, and through him into Durham, for their joint patronage of 
Barnes, the editor of the Times newspaper; being convinced that 
the vindictive articles in that paper against Lord Qrey were written 
or dictated by Durham. 6 

The articles in The Times of 1833 were not 'written or 
dictated' except in Printing House Square. But there is no 
doubt that Barnes was disappointed in the Government, and 
was already beginning to look upon the Opposition no longer, 
as enemies but as potential friends. Co-operation with them, 
however, w^s not yet in his thoughts indeed the attitude 
of the Tories forbade it. What a typical diehard Tory thought 
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of The Times at this period is shown in the following entries 
from Moore's journal: 

November 14, 1833. Had received a note from Barnes to ask me 
to go with him and Mrs, Barnes to Walter's place near Reading; 
answered that I would, if possible, follow them thither. ... 

November 16. Started in the Reading Coach at twelve. Two 
inveterate Tories my companions. One of them acharn6 against 
the Whigs, and his absurdity in proportion to his violence. . . . But 
the 'Times' newspaper was the great object of his abhorrence. 
'If there is one corner of hell (exclaimed this wiseacre) hotter than 
another, it is reserved for the editor of the "Times"/ He added, 
that it was well known the 'Times' people received money from 
the French government for their labours, and were under the special 
direction of Talleyrand.* I took but little share in the conversation, 
being employed (as far as amusement would let me) in reading the 
'Quarterly Review'. Within a few miles of Reading the coach 
stopped, and the coachman, opening the door, asked if there was 
a Mr. Moore inside as a gentleman wanted him. Guessing what 
this meant, I got out and found Barnes by the road-side waiting for 
me, not in the corner of hell, but of a Reading post-chaise which 
he had brought to take me the short way to Walter's. . . . 6 

Probably the angry Tory, if he had looked out of the coach 
window, would harve failed to recognise the much-abused 
editor waiting by the roadside ; but it is possible that he had 
heard he was called Barnes. Despite the strictest secrecy,' 
that name was now more widely known than that of anyj 
previous editor or 'conductor' of a daily newspaper. Indeed,! 
in many places Barnes's name and that of The Times weret 
synonymous. 'Well done, Barnes!' said The Age, Westma-i 
cott's scurrilous little paper, on 5 January 1834: 'You have 
given your hero, Lord Palmerston, as quiet a rubbing down 
as ever we could desire.' And on 12 January the same journal 
began an article with this hearty exordium: 

The Times of Wednesday last, or rather Barnes for, to imagine 
that stupidity, ignorance of the subject, or insult of any great 

* How far he was out in his guess is shown by one of Barnes's letters to 
Le Marchant, undated, but of 1833 or 1834: 'I was greatly amused with the 
characteristic letter of Talleyrand who is certainly a magnificent old humbug 
& by putting his twaddle into a concise form instead of spinning it out into 
prosy sentences really has an air of saying something when he says nothing* 
(Chobham Papers). 
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interest of the Country could proceed from any one else, would be 
to suppose an impossibility Barnes, therefore, we say. . . . 

This is the language of the gutter-press it is really a 
case of the Cockney ragamuffin cheeking the policeman but 
it serves to emphasise the burden that now lay on the shoulders 
of Enjrl^ ?dlt or * I* ls clear, from a 

reasonable and successful request for a rise in salary that he 
made to John Walter in March 1834, that Barnes was begin-, 
ning to feel the strain of office: 

. . . You will I am sure on the slightest consideration feel that the 
degree of influence which I have now for no short time been able 
to obtain in certain great quarters, & of which you individually 
or the Paper have reaped all the advantage (for myself I have 
never asked or received the most trifling favour) cannot have been 
maintained without that personal intercourse which necessarily 
leads to some expenses. ... I do not think, if you look at the 
responsibility which I have so long incurred, & still bear the 
expense necessary to a prominent situation tfiat situation which 
somebody must fill & my many years of service 23 years this 
last January^-that you will consider ,2000 a year unencumbered 
too large a sum for me to ask or for the Paper to pay. . . . 7 

Personal questions apart, Barnes's anxieties in the early 
part of the year 1834 were twofold. He had first to hold his 
own against a deliberate attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to manage the Press, and secondly, he had to oppose 
to the best of his ability those parliamentary measures of the 
Government which he thought misconceived. In the first of 
these aims he was more successful than in the second. 

. ' A kind of inquisition was instituted', declared The Times, 
' to take secret cognizance of the political heresies of the news- 
paper press, and to persecute their authors by damaging their 
publications by various contrivances. Our power enabled us 
to defy such arts, but we fear that a portion of the independent 
press must have felt the workings of an untraced and unseen 
enmity....' 8 The would-be manager of the Press was 
Thomas Drummond, secretary to Lord Althorp, the Whig 
leader of the House of Commons. Drummond had a great 
hatred for the independence of The Times \ but Barnes was 
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too strong for him. Two of Barnes's notes to Drummond have 
survived; one of them shows that, like modern editors, Barnes 
had no objection to accepting advance copies of statesmen's 
speeches; but he did not allow this obvious bait to inveigle 
him into a trap. 

When it became clear to the Whigs as it did in the course 
of the spring of 1834 that Barnes's advocacy of reform did 
not mean that he was going to continue to give blind support 
to their party, they bought the moribund Morning Chronicle 
and set it up in opposition to The Times. The quarrel between 
The Times and the controlled Whig Press would never have 
arisen if the paper had had as its editor a man of less initiative, 
foresight, and plain courage. 

The gradual divergence of opinion between Barnes and the 
Government is illustrated in a long and extremely*interesting 
series of letters between Barnes and Brougham's secretary, 
Le Marchant, which make it clear that the Editor went to 
great lengths to avoid a quarrel with his old ally whom he 
knew to be the ablest, but who was now showing himself to 
be also the most intractable member of the Government. Yet 
each month the quarrel drew nearer. The crisis over Irish 
coercion was followed by the introduction of the new Poor 
Law Bill, of which Barnes sincere and disinterested friend 
of the poor as he was had a deep mistrust. His opposition 
was centred on what he called the 'odious scheme of the 
workhouses'. As he put it to Le Marchant: 

. . . Our principal objection is to one branch of the measure a very 
important branch certainly the refusal of relief except in work- 
houses: a system in my opinion enormously expensive, degrading 
to the honest pauper & ruinous to the fathers of families who will 
not any more receive that temporary relief which might set them 
on their feet again without being torn from their wives & children, 
who will all be pauperised & imprisoned under the new system 
because perhaps the parent requires 20 or 30 shillings to set his 
loom or stocking frame a-going. . . , 9 

As is well known, the Bill was passed, and is still the basis 
of our system of poor relief. Barnes always realised that he 
had no chance of stopping it : 
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Having never myself been impressed with the idea of that 
enormous power of the Times to which you refer [Tie wrote to 
Le Marchanf] I never for a moment supposed that we could pre- 
vent a measure from being carried which Parliament had thro a 
thousand channels been prepared to support. Besides, the present 
state of the Poor Laws is such a flagrant nuisance that, as in the 
case of a frightful epidemic, everybody eagerly seizes the first 
remedy offered whether by a quack or by a man of sense & 
science. 

The same was the case af the time of the Irish Coercion Bill. 
People were frightened out of their wits & would have consented 
to any measure however monstrous which was presented as a cure 
for an alarming evil. In such cases all that the Press can do is to 
calmly state its own judgement & let the event decide. In the Irish 
case, we were clearly right. ... 

Surely it was sufficient to alter the law of settlement of bastardy, 
& to annihilate the practice of the allowance system, without 
clogging the measure with a provision which is founded on the 
monstrous assumption that a man must stand in need of all assistance 
or none: In other words that there is no such thing as temporary 
distress which temporary aid may relieve, but that the mere fact 
of wanting 30 or 40 shillings to pay an apothecary's bill after or 
during a fit of illness shall at once be taken as a sufficient cause for 
tearing the applicant from his family, or dragging his family with 
him & consigning them all to irremediable ruin. There are thousands 
of cases in London & in other great towns where a gift of even 
10 or 20 shillings will set the casual and honest pauper on his legs 
again: & yet these precious Commissioners would, instead of giving 
the scanty but beneficial aid, consign the applicant to unmitigated 
& perpetual pauperism: for who ever became an independant 
labourer who had once been immured in a workhouse ?. . . 10 

Nowadays many will be found to agree with Barnes. None 
can challenge his sincerity. These letters have the same ring 
as one he wrote to Hobhouse on the Factory Bill, a year 
earlier: 'What is the use of a Commission to inquire whether 
a child ought to be worked more than 10 hours ? They might 
as well institute an inquiry whether the health of children 
would be injured by cutting off their legs or putting out 
their eyes/ 11 

Opposition to the Poor Law Bill, of which from the begin- 
ning Brougham had been the prime mover, was a matter of 
conscience and painful duty for Barnes. The paper still treated 
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Brougham with respect; but it used language against Lord 
Althorp which exhausted that gentleman's patience. 

The first signs of a final break with the Government are 
revealed in one of the most dramatic episodes in the history 
of English journalism. On 11 June 1834 Althorp sent a 
messenger with a note to Brougham, asking whether he could 
find time to call on him at Downing Street. Brougham was 
more than usually busy, and sent the same messenger back to 
Althorp to ask if the matter was urgent. The Chancellor was 
sitting on the bench in the Court of Chancery in Lincoln's 
Inn Hall when a second note was handed" up to him. It read 
as follows : 

Private 

My dear Brougham, ' 

The subject I want to talk to you about is the State of the Press, 
& whether we should declare open war with the Times or attempt 

to make peace. 

* Yours most truly, 

ALTHORP. 

Downing Street, June 11. 

The course of history might have been slightly altered if 
Brougham had put that note into his pocket. In fact, he tore 
it into several pieces, threw them into the wastepaper basket, 
and when his sitting was over, left the Hall. Some unknown 
collected the pieces, stuck them on to a sheet of paper, and 
addressed them to the editor of The Times, marked 'Im- 
mediate'. One scrap only was missing, that which contained 
the 'Al' of Althorp, and this was obligingly indicated in 
pencil. In the margin was the comment: 'Picked up by a 
Friend & sent thinking it may be of service, as a private 
principle of action. ' ia 

The feeling of triumph with which Barnes read this docu- 
ment can be imagined. He determined to strike while the 
iron was hot, and he at once sat down to write to the Chan- 
cellor's secretary: 

June 11. 1834 
My dear Sir, 

I told you I would always treat you frankly: and in that spirit 
I think it right to day that I am aware of Lord Althorp's application 
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to the Chancellor for his opinion whether 'the Govt should declare 
open war with the Times or attempt to make peace'. What does 
the Gaby mean? 

Yours ever 

T.BARNES 18 

At the top he scribbled the words 'Shew this to the Lord 
Chancellor'. Nothing, he knew, could be better calculated to 
impress Althorp and Brougham with a sense of the omni- 
science of The Times. 

It was now clear beyond doubt tfiat'the decisive battle for 
the freedom of the Press lay ahead. Henceforth the corre- 
spondence with Le Marchant becomes more guarded, though 
all contact is not yet broken. Two days later Barnes tells him : 

Our support is in ! a great measure, indeed I may say altogether, 
a matter depending on yourselves. If you bring forward beneficial 
measures & urge them on with the same persevering firmness with 
which you passed such unpopular measures as the Coercion Bill 
last session and the Poor Bill now, we must support you. If you 
postpone all your good measures, or mutilate them to please your 
enemies, or abandon them rather than your offices, then as inde- 
pendent men we cannot be expected to be wholly silent or even 
to abstain from occasional expressions of, at least, regret. . . . 

And he cannot resist adding as a postscript: 

I ought to mention that your friends should be cautious about 
their letters. Fragments are picked up by a set of hangers on of 
the Press. Luckily they have fallen into safe hands: but they might 
have been taken to some of the slanderous Sunday Papers. 14 

It was perhaps a coincidence, but an interesting one, that 
on 1 1 June, the day on which Althorp approached Brougham 
about The Times, 'extensive improvements' were announced 
in all departments of The Morning Chronicle. The 'Grunticle* 
(as Barnes called it) had passed into the control of a number 
of wealthy Whigs several months earlier, but had only 
gradually been developed as a rival to The Times. As late 
as 7 July, Barnes was still defending Brougham in his paper, 
and he wrote to Le Marchant that 'The greatest pain which 
I can contemplate would be that which I should suffer if 
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I were ever called upon to admit one word in the Paper 
which. . .could occasion him a moment's personal annoy- 
ance/ 16 During the next fortnight, however, there appeared 
in the Chronicle a series of hostile letters signed 'Vindex', 
which Barnes had no doubt were written or inspired by 
Brougham. It had long been suspected that Brougham was 
playing fast and loose both with his own colleagues and with 
The Times ;*' but these letters were the final straw that broke 
the Editor's patience. Barnes took them for the expected 
declaration of war, and The Times definitely set itself up in 
opposition to Brougham for the first time on 19 July, the 
excuse being his contradictory statements over the Coercion 
Bill. 'We will venture to say', pronounced a leading article 
on that date, ' that an inconsistency so palpable that a levity 
of political principle so all but praeternatural that a forget- 
fulness of anything like public decency so wonderful, has 
never before been exhibited by any man conscious of being 
exposed to the observation of his fellows, and to the moral 

and social consequences of his own actions ' 

Once the first step had been taken, Barnes attacked 
Brougham with increasing bitterness. This was an age of 
personalities hardly an issue of The Satirist or The Age 
appeared, for instance, without its reference to Barnes's in- 
creasing stoutness, without nicknaming him the 'barre^ 
organ^or ' him ^ tjbe_boimcing^ belly': offensive tEbugh they 
were^ there was a sort of coarse geniality in these scribblings 
(on one occasion, at least, 'the thunderer was permitted to 
help himself to a flash of lightning'), and anyway nobody 
except Lady Blessington dreamed of taking them seriously. 
But it must be said that the language which Barnes now 
employed against Brougham was, even for those plain- 
speaking years, unusually cruel. Throughout the summer 

* 'A Newspaper tradition says, that Barnes went one day to Brougham, then 
Chancellor, and, waiting for him in his private room at the court, took up The 
Morning Chronicle, in which there was that morning a denunciation of an article 
Brougham had the day before written in The Times. Barnes suspected the 
authorship from the style, and when the legal dignitary left the judgment-seat 
to speak to the editor, the latter saluted the Chancellor with "Well, this is 
almost too bad to demolish yourself in this way!'" F. Knight Hunt, The 
Fourth Estate (1850), Vol. 11, p. 177. 
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The Times called him a mountebank, questioned his legal 
ability, accused him of drunkenness and conspiracy and, 
worst of all, suggested that he was going out of his mind. 
Campbell met Melbourne one morning in August and asked : 

'What is the matter with your Chancellor this morning? He 
seems very much disturbed/ Lord M. 'Have you not seen this 
morning's "Times"?' C. 'No; not I.' Lord M. 'Another 
Broughamic, hinting that he is out of his mind, exaggerating his 
peculiarities, vilipending bis rhetoric, and, above all, asserting that 
there are heavy and increasing arrears in the Court of Chancery. 
He takes these attacks most seriously to heart, and I may really 
say that they drive him mad. I am very uneasy about him. . . . ' 16 

It is not an attractive passage in Barnes's life. There is no 
doubt that disappointment with his old friend* and the 
feeling that all he had done for him had been wasted over- 
came his better judgement and spoiled what was in many 
respects a refined and fastidious taste. But though we may 
object to the weapons he used, it is clear that Barnes's main 
charges were justified, and that his attitude had the support 
of most reasonable men. History has certainly endorsed the 
Editor's verdict for by the end of the year the unpopular 
Chancellor's political career was over. 

Barnes made no secret of the fad: that he had had to put 
the entire editorial machine into reverse. He more than once 
explained his position in The Times, for he was not insensitive 
to the inevitable charge of 'ratting'. A leading article of 
23 August 1834, bearing the marks of Barnes's style, stated 
his case frankly : 

The Times for fifteen years praised, supported or, if you will, 
patronised his Lordship. So long as we supposed Lord Brougham 
to be actuated by honourable and elevated motives guided by 
fixed and enlightened principles aspiring to power through none 
but direct and manly means disposed to use it virtuously, and 

* Brougham in his memoirs says that when he appointed Barnes's brother 
to 'a place of emolument', as Barnes 'had begged me to', he 'received a letter 
saying 1 had made him my debtor for life'. Brougham adds : ' He paid off the 
debt by instalments of abuse I won't say daily, but almost weekly.' (The 
Life and Tuna of Henry Lord Brougham. Written by Himself. 1871, VoL 11, 
pp. 276-6.) 
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capable of using it wisely, we did by every possible exertion, 
through evil report and good, zealously, boldly, indefatigably nnay, 
if we had said affectionately, it would be no more than the fact 
strive to maintain and extend the influence of Lord Brougham 
throughout all classes of society. We supported the man whom 
we believed to be true, upright whatever we might sometimes 
have thought of his indiscretion. But what would good men think 
of us if, discovering the same person to be no better than a miserable 
trickster, whom none could rely upon without paying dear for their 
simplicity, we changed our course, and sought, by exposing his 
(to speak mildly) errors, to save others from being misled, as we 
had been, and the country from any further risk of suffering con- 
fidence misplaced? We receive letters upon this subject, and thus 
reply to them, though scorning the meanness of their anonymous 
impudence. ... He turned out a different person from that which 
we had imagined him, and our duty forbade us to indulge a personal 
predilection in defiance of the clearest sense of right. We with- 
drew our friendship on finding it bestowed unworthily. ... 

Opposition papers naturally made the most of the situation*, 
and The Age of 24 August paraphrased the article with its 
usual charm: 'The Times proceeds to confess, what indeed 
everybody knows, that it used to puff Lord Brougham out- 
rageously but now, like a sick monkey tired of chewing 
damaged rice, it must throw him up.'* 

Leigh Hunt was one of the many who drafted communica- 
tions to the Editor in defence of Brougham. A long and 
temperate letter, in his handwriting but signed 'Memor', is 
preserved at the British Museum: though undated, it can 
probably be attributed to this period. It did not appear in 
The Times; and there is no evidence that it was ever sent 
to Printing House Square. Although Hunt writes warmly 
in defence of 'a great man and a public benefactor* (the man 
who, it must be remembered, defended him ably at his trial), 
he shows himself anxious not to break his long-standing 
friendship with the Editor, acknowledges the services that 

* H.B.'s cartoon of a frowning Barnes conducting aiy 
while Brougham balances precariously on a tightrop - 

on September 16, 1834. An earlier cartoon showing ^ _. 

been published on April 8. Both are reproduced \fffayfnderer in the . 
(1936). 
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both Barnes and Brpugham "had respectively rendered the 
country', and concludes /with great respect for your talents, 
and equal gratitude for what you have been more than once 
kind enough to say of me under another name*. The letter 
is a reasoned defence of all that was best in Brougham, but 
it was compiled without Barnes's intimate, up-to-date know- 
ledge of his duplicity. 17 

All through the summer of 1834 th^ Whig Government, 
though it obstinately refused to admit it, had one foot in 
the grave. Those who had most enthusiastically supported 
the Reform Ministry two years earlier were now convinced 
that it had outlived its usefulness; and when Grey resigned 
in July, Barnes had no patience for the 'lath-and-plaster' 
Cabinet of Lord Melbourne which remained in office for the 
final five months of masterly inactivity. It was only the 
prestige of Brougham that kept the Government together 
and under Barnes's attacks this prestige was broken. Yet 
the country, Barnes realised, would never accept a Tory 
administration of the old school. As summer turned into 
autumn he began to think more and more of a 'Liberalized 
Toryism', and of the younger men like Peel who believed 
in 'Conservation with Reform', and might give renewed 
strength and stability to the political life of the nation. 



CHAPTER IX BARNES'S GREATEST HOUR 



It would be difficult to exaggerate the prestige of The Times 
in the autumn of 1834. Years of strenuous living may have 
marred the good looks that attracted the 'city dame' at the 
Christ's Hospital speech day, but they had now brought 
Barnes to his supreme height of political power. Hardly a 
week passed without some further confirmation of the excep- 
tional knowledge and discernment to be found at Printing 
House Square. 

On 10 November 1834 Althorp's father, Lord Spencer, 
died ; Althorp ' the tortoise upon which the world rested ' 
found himself in the House of Lords, and the Commons was 
without a leader. There is little doubt that Brougham's bad 
temper and eccentricity contributed largely to the King's 
decision to dismiss Lord Melbourne's Government, on the 
excuse of Althorp's departure, and to send for the Duke of 
Wellington. In announcing the impending change <?n 15 
November, The Times had a 'scoop' of first importance (how 
it obtained the information is still doubtful), though the effect 
was slightly spoiled by the addition of the words 'The Queen 
has done it all', which proved quite unfounded. 

The Opposition had not expected such an opportunity as 
this ; nor, in their present state of numerical weakness, did 
they greatly desire it; but they realised that it would give 
them, if nothing else, a chance to consolidate their position 
and to state their case before the country. The Duke insisted 
that a Prime Minister be chosen from the House of Commons, 
and put forward the name of Sir Robert Peel. With the King's 
consent, a messenger was dispatched to bring Peel back from 
Italy, where he was on holiday. In the meantime, Wellington 
held the fort by assuming most of the high offices in the state 
and sitting at a different desk each day. 
There was much speculation among all parties as to the 
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attitude of The Times towards the new Government Until 
he knew what sort* of Ministry could be got together, and 
the programme that Peel was ready to adopt, Barnes re- 
frained from any rash pronouncements, though he naturally 
rejoiced at the discomfiture of Brougham. When the re- 
tiring Ministers went to St James's on 17 November to hand 
in their seals, Greville, who officiated as Clerk of the Privy 
Council, asked the Duke if he had seen that morning's Times: 

He said 'No', and I told him there appeared in it a considerable 
disposition to support the new Government, and I thought it would 
be very advisable to obtain that support if it could be done. He 
said he was aware that he had formerly too much neglected the 
Press/but he did not think the /Times/ couldj^jnflugncgd. I urged 
him to avail himself of any opportunity to try, and he seemed 
very well disposed to do so. . . .* 

Greville's contact with The Times, as we have seen, had 
hitherto been confined to anonymous contributions over the 
initial 'B' (he did not meet the Editor until 1838); but his 
friend Henry, Lord de Ros knew Barnes and Greville was 
quick to take the chance of ingratiating himself both with 
The Times and with the Government, by offering to mediate 
between them. Having tackled Wellington, Greville turned 
his attention to Lord Lyndhurst (formerly Sir J. S. Copley), 
who was supplanting Brougham as Lord Chancellor, and sug- 
gested to him also that they would do well to obtain the 
support of The Times. Lyndhurst said 'he desired nothing 
so much, but in his situation he did not like personally to 
interfere, not to place himself in their power'. Greville then 
announced impressively that he 'had means of getting at 
Barnes, and would find out what he was disposed to do, and 
would let him know, which he entreated I would'.* 

Losing no time, Greville arranged an interview between 
Barnes and de Ros. It was a meeting which marked the 
climax of Barnes's career. Not for nothing had he laboured 
to free The Times from manipulation, if now he was consulted 
as an equal in determining the policy of the Government. 
And beyond this triumph of an hour, as Barnes well realised, 
lay a larger opportunity of, being remembered and of serving 
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the nation, by assisting at the birth of the new Conservative 
party. 

Wellington's record as the arch-Tory naturally threatened 
to be the chief obstacle to Barnes's dream of 'an enlightened- 
spirit-of-the-age liberal moderate reform Government' (as 
'Coningsby' later called it). The 'good grey head which all 
men knew' could still be devilish obstinate; but the Editor 
pinned his hopes on Peel. Barnes's politics, it must be em- 
phasised, had suffered no change: he had acquired a distaste 
for Whiggery, but he was still at heart what he had always 
been an independent Liberal. And as such (though in no 
sense a party man) it behoved him to keep the old Toryism 
dead and buried. In Greville's words, Barnes 

came and put on paper the terms on which he would support the 
Duke. These were : no mutilation of the Reform Bill, and the 
adoption of those measures of reform which had been already 
sanctioned by votes of the H. of Commons last session with regard 
to Church and Corporations, and no change in our foreign policy. 8 

A foreign policy of peace was what Barnes insisted on: 
Wellington was thought by many to favour armed interven- 
tion on the Continent. 

Greville sent Barnes's memorandum to Lyndhurst, begging 
him to call and talk the matter over. Later in the same day 
(19 November) he was able to record: 

6 o'clock. Lyndhurst has just been here he had seen the Duke, 
who had already opened a negotiation with Barnes through 
Scarlett.* I offered to get any statement inserted of the causes of 
the late break-up, and he will again see the Duke and consider of 
inserting one. He said, 'Why Barnes is the most powerful man in 
the country*. The 'Standard* has sent to offer its support; the 
Duke said he should be very happy, but they must understand that 
the Government was not yet formed, &c, &c. 4 

The fact that so far only three Ministers had been appointed, 
and that the Prime Minister was still in Italy, made these 
difficult weeks for the Duke, who did not wish to compromise 
Peel. Yet it was understandable that Barnes, whosjiad to 

* Sir James Scarlett (Lord Abinger) was a Cambridge contemporary of 
Barnes and legal adviser to The Times. 

HC 6 
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deal with the situation daily in leading articles, should be 
anxious for a reply to his offer. On 23 November Greville 
wrote in his diary: 

This morning I received a note from H. R. [[Henry de Ros]] 
enclosing one from Barnes, who was evidently much nettled at not 
having received any specific answer to his notes stating the terms 
on which he would support the Duke. H. was disconcerted also, and 
entreated me to have an explanation with Lyndhurst. I accordingly 
went to the Court of Exchequer, where he was sitting, and waited 
till he came out, when I gave him these notes to read. He took 
me away with him, and stopt at the Home Office to see the Duke 
and talk to him on the subject, for he was evidently a little alarmed, 
so great and dangerous a Potentate is the wielder of the thunders 
of the press. . . . 5 

The upshot was that the Duke wrote a note, and Lyndhurst 
prepared a statement, which were read over to Barnes. What 
these papers contained is not known; but apparently they 
convinced the Editor that he could conscientiously support the 
new Government, for, according to Grevilte, 'he expressed 
himself quite satisfied'. 6 The alliance was formally ratified 
on 1 December by a dinner given in Barnes's honour by the 
Lord Chancellor, at his house in George Street, Hanover 
Square. 

In the history of English journalism, this dinner to Barnes 
stands out like the capture of a stronghold in a military cam- 
paign. Not only did it mean public recognition of the 
importance of The Times', it was also the first official recog- 
nition (all the more valuable as coming from the Right rather 
iSan the Left) of the journalistic profession as a whole. That 
Thomas Barnes, the life-long BoKennar^ sHouHTiave won for 
himself the right to dine in state with the highest in the land, 
was a notable tribute to his industry and ability. And it was 
a distinguished company that was chosen to meet him 
Follett (soon to be Solicitor-General), Count d'Orsay, 
Hardinge (the Irish Secretary), Judge Bolland, even old Mrs 
Fox the last perhaps a bitter pill to 'Mrs. B/, who was 
sitting at home in Southwark. For, although Mary Barnes 
could b^ received by Lady Blessington at Gore House, there 
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were limits beyond which Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst could 
not be expected to go. 

The banquet caused a sensation in society. Crabb Robinson 
went round to Lady Blessington the next morning, and she 
was full of it. 7 'The dinner has made a great uproar', said 
Greville, who could not ' understand the Chancellor's making 
such a display'. 8 Lyndhurst, however, was unrepentant. No 
one realised more thoroughly than he how much this pre- 
carious Government depended on the support of The Times. 
On 6 December he told Greville that he was 'doing all he can 
to draw closer the connexion . . . and communicates con- 
stantly with Barnes'. 9 

It was not to be wondered at that the smaller journals were 
jealous of the paper that could make and un-make govern- 
ments. The Age, for instance, waxed sarcastic at Barnes's 
new policy, and on SO November printed, in crude doggerel, 
an alleged letter from John Walter to the Editor: 

Dear Barnes, Our columns I have sold 

To Wellington and crew; 
I long have itched for Tory gold, 

'Twould come at last I knew. 
* * * 

Praise him great Wellington I mean, 

And Hook, that great defaulter; 
The 'brilliant bastards', King, and Queen 

Thine, faithfully, John Walter. 

To which Barnes was made to answer: 

To each suggestion I'll attend 

The Devil, when he 'lams' 
What we have done will both be-friend, 

Yours truly, Thomas Barnes. 

Peel reached London on the morning of 9 December, and 
at once set about the difficult task of forming a government. 
He had an early disappointment in failing to secure the 
services of the two renegade Whigs, Lord Stanley and Sir 
James Graham, who, he had hoped, would broaden the basis 
of his Ministry; and in the result the Government though 

6-2 
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it included such remarkable young men as Praed, Gladstone, 
and Sidney Herbert was more markedly Tory than Barnes 
would have liked. Both the Editor and John Walter felt that 
' some frank explanation, some popular declaration ' 10 of Peel's 
willingness to accept Reform principles was desirable. Barnes 
played an important part in drawing up a statement of policy, 
which was at first envisaged as a round-robin to be signed 
by Members of Parliament. ' I now send you the proposed 
address as altered by Mr B.% wrote Sir James Scarlett to 
Peel on 16 December; 'he will be ready to adopt any other 
alterations that may be suggested in the language'. 11 In the 
end Peel decided that his intentions would best be expressed 
in the form of an address to his constituents at Tamworth, 
and this famous document the Tamworth Manifesto was 
published in The Times of 18 December. Here and there, the 
style suggests that phrases from Barnes's draft may have 
been retained in the text. 

The Tamworth Manifesto said a firm 'Vale' to the old 
Tory party: it was a pity that Peel lacked the imagination 
to blend with it an equally hearty 'Ave' for the new Con- 
servatism. But the Manifesto agreed in general outline with 
the terms that Barnes had laid down. As Barnes had stipulated, 
there was promise of a peaceful foreign policy; the Reform 
Bill was declared 'a final and irrevocable settlement'; 
municipal and tithe reform and redistribution of Church 
revenues were pledged; and there was to be 'a careful 
review' of all the nation's institutions. Tamworth was the 
foundation on which, from the union of moderate Tories 
and moderate Reformers, Peel slowly built up the Con- 
servative party; and all those who had a hand in laying that 
foundation, as Thomas Barnes did, have left their mark on 
British politics. 

Although the general election of January 1835 brought a 
large increase in the Conservative strength, Peel's party re- 
mained in a dangerous minority. Its weakness was soon 
shown in its defeat over the choice of a Speaker; without more 
support from the Left it obviously could not hope for a long 
life. Small wonder that Barnes began to adopt a more 
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guarded tone, and that The Times of 7 January declared 
that 'if ever the ultra-Radical pressure is to be effectually 
resisted it will it must be by a union ... between the 
rational and moderate portions of the Conservatives and the 
Whigs'. 

Under these conditions, it was obtuse of Peel not to arrange 
for more practical co-operation between the officials of the 
Government and its chief supporter in the Press. When, in 
February 1835, the King's Speech appeared in full in The 
Morning Post, before The Times had received so much as a 
hint as to its contents, Barnes was indignant. 'I am very 
much afraid we may lose the Times unless we make some 
arrangem* respecting it', wrote Lyndhurst to Peel: 'It is 
worth all the other papers put togethgr. In the City in par- 
ticular it is the only paper that is read.' 12 Peel declared him- 
self at a loss to know how the Post had got hold of the speech; 
but he showed that he had come to a tardy appreciation of 
the importance of maintaining a working liaison, by appointing 
Sir George Clerk to 'communicate with any confidential per- 
son who may be sent for the purpose by the Times'. 18 This 
satisfied Barnes, who consistently supported the Government 
for the remainder of its short life. 

An adverse vote on the Irish Church question on 7 April 
when there was a majority of 27 against him on Lord John 
Russell's resolution that surplus Church revenues should be 
used for educational purposes finally decided Peel to resign. 
But a long delay followed before Lord Melbourne could get 
together a new Cabinet, and it was not until 18 April that 
Peel gave back the seals. On the same day he wrote this 
letter to the Editor of The Times: 

Whitehall, April 18, 1835. 
Private. 

Sir Having this day delivered into the hands of the King the 
Seals of office, I can without any imputation of an interested motive, 
or any impediment from scrupulous feelings of delicacy, express 
my due sense of the powerful support which that Government over 
which I had the Honour to preside received from the Times news- 
paper. 
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If I do not offer the expressions of personal Gratitude, it is be- 
cause I feel such expressions would do injustice to the character 
of a support which was given exclusively upon the highest and 
most independent grounds of public principle. 

I can say this with perfect truth, as I am addressing one whose 
person even is unknown to me, and who during my tenure of 
Power steadily avoided any species of intercourse which could 
throw a suspicion upon the motives by which he was actuated. 

I should however be doing an injustice to my own feelings, if 
I were to retire from office without one word of acknowledgment, 
without at least assuring you of the Admiration with which I 
witnessed, during the arduous contest in which I was engaged, 
the daily exhibitions of that extraordinary ability to which I was 
indebted for a support the more valuable because, it was an im- 
partial and discriminating support. 

I have &c. 

ROBERT PEEL. 14 

Peel's letter was eventually discovered among the papers 
of Barnes's chief leader-writer, Captain Edward Sterling-^a 
fact which Carlyle uses as an argument, in his life of John 
Sterling, to prove that Edward Sterling was the real editor 
of The Times. This was an entirely mistaken claim indeed, 
in June 18S6, Sterling positively stated that he had 'never 
been technically or morally connected in any manner with the 
editorship of the Times ' 15 but, coming from Carlyle, it has 
probably done more than any other single factor to deprive 
Thomas Barnes of the honour due to him. 

What could have been more natural than that Barnes, on 
receiving Peel's gratifying letter, should have passed it im- 
mediately to Sterling, perhaps with a request that he should 
suggest a reply ? A draft answer of 'due loftiness and diplo- 
matic gravity and brevity', to quote Carlyle was indeed 
found among Sterling's papers ; but this draft, which is 
printed for the sake of comparison among the notes at the 
end of this book, 16 so far from being the reply sent to Peel 
(as Carlyle assumes), in fact bears little resemblahce to it. 
The actual reply, in Barnes's handwriting, which is now 
among the Peel papers at the British Museum, was as 
follows: 
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The Times Office, April 19, 18S5. 

OlT, 

Your letter has given me great pleasure, I am not surprized that 
a gentleman distinguished alike by the extent of his talents & the^ 
delicacy of his honor should appreciate the motives of the support * 
which the Times Paper has under circumstances of no ordinary 
difficulty afforded to his Gov*: but tho' not surprized I am not the 
less gratified that you have taken the first fitting opportunity of 
declaring your sentiments in a manner at once cordial & liberal. 
Such an acknowledgment is the only one which an Independent 
Journalist should expect from any Minister. Such reciprocities are, 
in my humble opinion, creditable alike to the Gov* & to the Press 
of this Country: because they demonstrate that each is actuated 
by motives, which, whether of good or evil tendency, are at least 
personally pure. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, with much respect, your very obed* 
Serv*. 

THE EDITOR. 



The Right 

Sir R. Peel Bar 4 



There is a touch of greatness in Barnes's letter for which 
in Sterling's pompous version one looks in vain. But the 
really important document was neither of these, but a note 
scribbled by Barnes to Edward Winslow, Lord Lyndhurst's 
secretary, the day before (18 April 1835): 

Saturday 
My dear Sir, 

Now that the Ministry is formed, I take the first opportunity 
of stating that I hope our connection with you & your friends will 
continue the same as before. I have refused in the most decided 
terms to have any political connection with the new Ministers. 

Shew this to Lord Lyndhurst. 

Yours ever, 

T. BARNES. 18 

That was the straight answer to the cynics who had 
prophesied that, when .Peel was beaten, The Times would 
revert to its support of the Whigs. The Editor's decision to 
follow Peel into opposition, and to continue to give his help 
to the rising Conservative party, was not; capriciously taken, 
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but was based on ^ mature consideration of the best in- 
terests of the country. It must be borne in mind that the 
Whig party Barnes had once championed now no longer 
existed the 'old familiar faces' he had formerly trusted, 
the faces of Durham, Stanley, Graham, Grey, Althorp, even 
of Brougham, had all disappeared (temporarily or finally) 
from the political scene. He could see no grounds for confi- 
dence in Melbourne, Palmerston and Russell least of all in 
a Melbourne government that owed its- existence to a dan- 
gerous alliance with Daniel O'Connell and the Irish members/ 
Those who shouted 'Turncoat' wilfully misinterpreted the 
motives of an independent journalist, whose overriding aims 
were the greatness of England and the security of the middle 
class whose leading advocate he had become. 



CHAPTER X FRIENDS, FOES AND 
CONTRIBUTORS 



It has been shown that Barnes, after he became an editor, 
largely abandoned the literary circles in which, during his 
twenties, he was a rising figure. This does not mean that he 
would refuse an invitation to a select dinner party, or that 
he was not glad to meet the eminent men of his day on 
1 March 1835, for instance, he dined with Moore and Turner 
the painter, at Rogers's house. l The Times benefited incalculably 
by having as its editor one who not only had a firm grasp 
of politics but was also a powerful writer and a discerning 
student of letters. 

The advantage showed itself mainly in the leader columns. 
By later standards, the editorial articles were astonishingly 
outspoken and provocative, but they, v had the same vigour, 
the same unusual turns of phrase, which Barnes imparted to 
his private correspondence. It must have been a matter of 
regret to one who was himself an outstanding critic that he 
could not devote more space in The Times to literature. As 
the paper explained on 27 February 1835: 'We are not in 
the habit of noticing the novels which are issuing in an almost 
continued stream from the press not, certainly, that we under- 
value a species of literature adorned by Fielding and Smollett 
or Scott and Edgeworth, but because we have little time for 
amusing ourselves with any romance except the extravagant 
romance of political life.' Scholarly or historical works were 
noticed more frequently: from" 1837 to 1840 Thackeray Con- 
tributed many reviews and some dramatic criticism. Barnes 
could take credit for encouraging writers of light verse, 
though their subjects had generally to be of a semi-political 
nature. Macaulay, Moore, Praed, Croker, Bowles and 
Stranger were among the poets printed by Barnes. Southey 
contributed a poem on Charles Lamb, and Lamb a sonnet 
on Rogers. 
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The Times has always preferred to publish no verse at all, 
rather than give space to second-rate efforts. At the time 
of the accession of William IV, the following notice appeared: 

. We receive daily an immense quantity of bad, and, what is worse, 
mediocre verse on the subject of the new Reign. We have too much 
respfect for the manly character of His Majesty to aid and abet 
the nuisance. JBad prose i s_a sufficient evil: trumpenrjyer se is 
intolerable.* ~ ....... 

The adjective 'manly', and the colon in the last sentence, both 
suggest that this came from the Editor's pen. 

Barnes deserves credit, again, for developing what was 
destined in the course of years to become perhaps the most 
famous of all departments of the paper the letters to the 
Editor. Apart from the lengthy communications signed by 
a pseudonym, which were really contributed articles, Barnes 
the man in the street to ' write to The Times 9 



^ 

on any subject oftopical interest. During the later years of 
fife edfforsHIp there were seldom fewer than half-a-dozen 
such letters in each issue. At that time the paper communicated 
with its letter-writers in a space labelled 'To Correspon- 
dents' which was regularly to be found under the clock. 
There they were told very frankly that their letters were 
either too bad or too long for publication; that it might be 
possible to find room for them if they were shortened ; or, 
perhaps, that the writer would do better to try his luck with 
one of the technical papers. The Editor ruled with a rod of 
iron. Let us follow the fortunes of 'An Englishman', who 
made himself a nuisance in the summer of 1834: 

July 5, 18S4. We have not seen the letter signed 'An English- 
man'. 

July 26. The letter signed 'An Englishman' cannot be found. 
Surely it is easier for a writer to keep a copy of his letter than 
for us to keep the enormous loads of manuscript which pour in 
uppft u& every day. 

. July 31. We have already stated that we cannot find the letter 
signed 'An Englishman'. 

August 1. We have at length received the letter signed * An 
Englishman*. As it does not contain a single point of the slightest 
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importance, we cannot understand why he should have given himself 
or us so much trouble about it. His letter is left for him in the 
counting-house. 

A distinction has been drawn between the writers of long, 
commissioned epistles on public affairs, and those unknown 
readers of The Times who sent unsolicited letters to the 
Editor. Among the former was Benjamin Disraeli, a frequent 
contributor throughout the years 183639, whose series of 
Letters to Statesmen signed 'Rvmnymede' had a prodigious 
success. Barnes and Disraeli were on terms of considerable 
intimacy, and it is clear that the Editor, now turned fifty, 
was much impressed and diverted by his brilliant young con- 
tributor. Between thirty and forty letters from Barnes to 
Disraeli are preserved at Hughenden; in January and May 
1836, and in March 1837, they were writing to each other 
almost daily. 

Disraeli did not pledge himself to Barnes before examining 
alternatives. He made use of The Times early in 1835 to 
reply to an attack by Daniel O'Connell, but for the next six 
months he transferred his pen to the service of The Morning 
Post. In the autumn of the year, Lyndhurst gave him an 
introduction to Barnes. The following letter, referring to the 
first of 'RunnymedeV dissertations, that on Lord Melbourne, 
shows that the Editor was determined to keep a careful eye 
on his young friend's extravagances. 

My dear Sir, 

Your letter is written with talent & spirit, & has some excellent 
points: but I object to the personalities. The allusion to Lord 
Melbourne's Sultana is I suppose metaphorical, but I fear that 
instead of the old classical abstraction, the 'Siren Desidia', you 
will be thought to refer to a very substantial Siren whose fleshy 
attractions are supposed to be as agreeable to Lord M. as the last 
patent-easy-chair. The allusions to Lords Howick & 
also too personal; as well as that to poor Thr 
strictures are just, only makes the sting mor/ 
modify, however slightly, these passages. 

I think such a series as you propose 
interval should not be ereater than that of 
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You can send back, the inclosed tomorrow & it shall appear 
in Tuesday's Paper. In a day or two I will fix a time & place for 
the pleasure of a little conversation with you. 

Yours very truly, 

_, ,. _ _ T. BARNES. 

B. Disraeli Esq. 9 

The letter is dated 17 January 1836. In reply to it, Disraeli 
suggested that his contributions would be more effective if 
they appeared more than once a week. Barnes agreed: 'Till 
Parliament meets/, he answered on the 18th, 'I think with 
you that two or three letters a week will be necessary to 
produce any striking impression ' ; at the same time he thanked 
him for 'two splendid presents of game'. All the Editor's 
vigilance continued to be needed to ensure that Disraeli's 
dangerous 'personalities * were kept out of the paper. Enclosing 
the proof of Letter II, which was addressed to Sir John 
Campbell, Barnes wrote: 

I do not object to the inclosed: it is not difficult to play the Roman 
when one's friend is merely a professional one: still as I have always 
found Sir J. Campbell courteous & friendly, I should be sorry to 
be the medium of publishing any offensive personality ag* him. 

On 28 January Barnes felt it necessary to ask for some revision 
in Disraeli's Letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Thomas Spring Rice (later Lord Monteagle) : 

My dear Sir, 

Your letter stands over for one day, partly that it might not be 
swamped by* the deluge of Irish trash which it was necessary to 
admit, partly to give you an opportunity of making one or two 
corrections. 

If the first passage marked refers to Croker, is it not at least 
injudicious ? to attack a man who is one of the ablest of the literary 
Champions of your party & who may yet have to fight its battle 
in the H. of Commons? You can easily modify the passage so as 
to retain the humourous expression of that agreeable old raff 
Cumberland & yet omit the allusion to the person to whom it was 
applied. 

The other passages marked are not important, tho' I wish you 
could find a better man for eulogistic reference than that supreme 
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humbug Coleridge, who babbled transcendental nonsense at which 
he laughed in his sleeve while he was mystifying his dupes. I knew 
the man well. He wrote in early youth 2 or 3 beautiful poems: 
all afterwards was 'leather & prunella'.* 

Rice by the way whom you have described admirably is not even 
a man of business. He is the laughing-stock of the City deputations. 
Lord Melbourne is prudently silent: but the conceited Chancellor 
prattles away, exhibiting the grossest ignorance in every sentence. 

Are you careful to preserve your ' Incognito' ? Your name never 
passes my lips, but I see the Sun mentions you as -the author. You 
understand perfectly the importance of secrecy in matters of this 
kind. Our friend 'Vetus'-f some years ago by disclosing his name 
found himself compelled to stop. Mystery gives force by diminishing 
the personality of the satire. It is no longer a quarrel between 
man & man. Yourg 

T.B. 

A letter from Barnes of 29 January shows that Disraeli had 
not been giving away the identity of 'Runnymede': 

Your answer respecting the 'Incognito' is quite satisfactory: 
I have no doubt of your discretion but thought it useful to call 
your attention to the 'feeler' put forth in the Sun. The Sunday 
Times I seldom see: it is a Paper of the lowest description & has 
no means of intelligence of any kind. The Globe to-night has a 
paragraph but quite beneath notice. 

I laughed heartily at your friend's admirable mode of stopping 
inquiries ' If D was the author, I think he must have told me.' 

Disraeli's devastating letter to Lord John Russell, pub- 
lished on 1 February, concluded with the memorable line: 
'When he learns that you are the leader of the English 
House of Commons, our traveller may begin to comprehend 
how the Egyptians worshipped an insect'. Barnes thought 
it the best of the Letters. The series continued every other 
day until the end of February, when it appears that Disraeli 
asked that the intervals between his contributions might be 
increased. 

* 'Leather and prunella' 'a misquotation and misapplication of Pope's 
"leather or prunella".' (O.E.D.) Barnes used the expression correctly in 
an essay on Samuel Whitbread, as may be seen at p. 169 infra. See p. 177 for 
Barnes's earlier and more considered opinion of Coleridge. 

t Edward Sterling. 
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I am too well aware wrbte Barnes]] of the time & care necessary 
for die composition of such well-written letters as yours to expect 
a continuation of a supply so frequent as three times a week. It was 
if you recollect your own proposal. 

Wfll you allow me to suggest that the high tone (I mean in the 

musical sense) in which you pitch your addresses must increase the 

/difficulty: for it is almost impossible, either in singing or writing, 

to sustain a very high key for a long time. The subject too may not 

always require a lofty strain. ... 

There are two subjects which I think you would handle with 
great effect: the mean & vacillating character of Lord Lansdowne 
& the humbuggery of that nest of mischievous drivellers Holland- 
house. The subjects are 'delicate' & require time: but with your 
fancy & sarcastic skill & energy of language you would do them 
justice. 

The Letters were still so full of 'personalities' that Barnes 
dared not relax his vigilance. On 28 February he again 
protested: 

My dear Sir, 

It is quite impossible to insert your letter to Sir John Hobhouse. 
It is so fiercely perspnal that he will have a right to demand the 
name of the writer, which tho' of course on individual ground 
you are ready enough to give would if known destroy all the effect 
& object originally proposed by yourself as well as by the Paper. 

I have another reason for rejecting the letter. Hobhouse is a 
man with whom I have been on terms of friendly intercourse & I 
cannot be party to a furious assault on his personal character: his 
political conduct you may do what you please with. 

Whatever faults Hobhouse labours under, he is not mean nor 
cowardly: but his understanding is weak & uncertain. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. BARNES. 

B. Disraeli Esq. 

Such alterations as were made failed to appease him, and he 
returned to the charge next day with a letter that well illus- ' 
trates his essential fairness and sense of editorial responsi- 
bility. 

I really hate to put on hypercritical spectacles, & your letter is 
so tersely & poignantly written that I am reluctant to delay the 
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publication of it: but I cannot conquer my objection to the last 
paragraph. 

You are an anonymous writer: it is fit it is necessary that you 
should preserve your incognito: & yet you put yourself in personal 
contrast with a man who has no means of retaliating by any tu 
quoque, as you & your actions must be totally unknown to him. 
This is unfair on the face of it & there is nothing for which the 
gublic has so quickj^ 

or intellectual. I think you witTnot find it difficult to give the 
passage a different turn 

Barnes was eventually satisfied. On 1 March he told Disraeli 
* The letter will now do ' ; but for the future he warned him 
against ' any allusion to private circumstances unless they are 
such as have been forced upon the world by the parties them- 
selves'. The Letter appeared in The Times of 2 March, with 
a footnote which is amusing to those who have looked behind 
the scenes: 'This letter was necessarily omitted on account 
of the great pressure of temporary intelligence yesterday and 
Monday/ 

Despite his criticism of details, there was no disguising 
Barnes's general delight at the series. 'Runnymede im- 
proves every week,' he wrote on 4 May, 'and that is no small 
thing where all have been good. You have however a most 
surprizing disdain for the law of libel: but I do not object to 
considerable risk when the stake is worth playing for.' 
Neither when the last Letter was published on 15 May, nor 
when the whole collection was republished in book form later 
in the year, was Disraeli's identity revealed. Barnes went 
to considerable lengths to preserve the mystery. 'For the 
sake of secrecy it is better for me not to call upon you', he 
writes in one letter. 'Can you conveniently call at the 
Times office tomorrow evening any time after 7 ? If so, I will 
give direction for you to be shewn at once into a separate 
room.' 

Lord Lyndhurst was a great admirer of the Letters. He told 
Disraeli that Runnymede would be 'an immortal' and that 
'Barnes will quite worship you'. 4 Barnes was far too level- 
headed to do anything of the kind ; but he appreciated the value 
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3f his new contributor. Disraeli invited him down to High 
Wycombe to meet his old father. Two at least of Disraeli's 
Friends tried to take advantage of his association with Barnes 
to secure special treatment in The Times parliamentary report: 
' 1 am not aware of the existence of any unfriendly feeling 
towards either Lord Ashburton or Lord Strangford ', said the 
Editor; 'but if we had reason to hate them as much as the 
Devil is said to hate holy water, their speeches would not 
on that account be reported with less care & fidelity'. 
Throughout the year 1836 Disraeli sent in many other con- 
tributions, and in December The Times began to publish a 
series of allegorical political articles by him called ' A New 
Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor, Recently Discovered*. These 
were not so successful as 'Runnymede'. Barnes thought 
them well done, but told the author frankly that he did 'not 
see much advantage in allegorizing a subject or set of subjects 
which have been & are daily discussed in the plainest & most 
intelligible terms'. 

Disraeli's work for the paper continued in 1837. 'I was 
afraid you were ill', we find Barnes writing on 20 January, 
*as I thought no other cause would have suspended your 
communications.' He undertook to review a few books, in- 
cluding a collection of articles by Albany Fonblanque, suc- 
cessor to Leigh Hunt as Editor of The Examiner. Before 
entrusting the volume to Disraeli's tender mercies, Barnes 
uttered the old warning: 

My dear Sir, 

If Fonblanque's book deserves to be treated with severity, I see 
no objection to such a mode of treating it: but I protest ag* all 
personalities. As you avowedly dislike the man, you will on that 
account alone see the propriety of watching your own feelings 
& motives. 

I repeat however Be as severe as you like with the book, 5 but 
abstain from all personal attacks on the man in his private life & 
conduct. 

Yours ever 

T. BARNES. 

B. Disraeli Esq. 
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When he gave Disraeli Harriet Martineau's Society in 
America to review, he admitted that 'its vanity, its presump- 
tion, its ignorance' deserved 'a smart chastisement', but 
begged that the author might ' be treated personally with all 
the courtesy due to her sex'. 

In March Disraeli sent in some pieces of satirical verse. 
More 'personalities'! Barnes printed them without much 
enthusiasm, after the usual purge. He was annoyed by 
Disraeli's continuing self-sufficiency and conceit. 

You amuse yourself by depreciating all* the 'poetry' of our 
columns except your own [wrote Barnes] : of course you mean 
this as a joke, for I cannot suppose you so deficient in good taste 
as to puff your own wares like that eminent public character, 
Mr Warren the Blacking-man. 

Barnes was probably not at all sure that he did mean it as 
a joke. His irritation at his bumptious young contributor 
soon flared up in the following remarkable letter: 

March 17, 1837. 
My dear Sir, 

I don't know exactly the difference between our ages, but I sup- 
pose there must be at least fifteen or sixteen years to be added to 
my account above your quantum:* so that, as you will learn, 
(should you make inquiry among our common friends) I had the 
reputation at least of being tolerably well-versed in ancient litera- 
ture & more than tolerably familiar with modern literature 
especially English at a time when you were probably still studying 
your primer. Judge then my surprize at receiving a letter from you 
in which with the didactic & patronizing air of a tutor to a child 
of ten years old you conde3cend to inform me who is the Author 
of a well-known line & to give me a sort of elementary lesson on 
the meaning of the word Irony. I am perfectly convinced that you 
intend no offence nor am I apt to be offended but really such a tone 
is inexpressibly ludicrous. You ought to take it for granted that 
there is no good author (with whom you or any other literary man 
may be acquainted) who is not at least as familiar to me as to 
yourself. 

If you chuse to send the first portion of your verses back I will 

* The estimate was conservative. Disraeli was born on 21 December 1804, 
and was therefore nineteen years younger than Barnes. 
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publish them leaving put the notes about that very insignificant 
Papist at the Chronicle & also the abuse of Rich. 

Bentley was slashing & Theobald was a poor piddling word- 
catcher with a modicum of scraps of Elizabethan reading: but 
Fonblanque (who writes a wire-drawn article to illustrate a quota- 
tion from Joe Miller or a farce of Durfey) is no slasher; he is 
merely a scratcher: nor is Rich piddling: his style is free, copious 
& manly. 

Now let this be our last letter of criticism (at least / shall write 
no more) but send as many public contributions as you like subject 

of course to my revision. .. ^ . 

, J Yours very truly, 

T. BARNES. 

Before long the pair were again on good terms. In August 
the Editor invited Disraeli to dine with him at 'the house 
of Mr Haviland Burke at the back of Jack Straws Castle 
Hampstead Heath'. But Barnes was not easily persuaded to 
print any more of 'Dizzy's' verses, and the long corre- 
spondence between them ended on 30 December 1837, on 
a critical note: 

... I repeat that your verses have a stately march & that the senti- 
ments are just, but they want variety. The tone is a high one, 
but the sound is monotonous. The popularity of Young's Night 
Thoughts arises from the striking originality of soqie of his images 
& the animated versatility of his topics & Cowper abounds in 
graphic touches & expressions of the simplest but at the same time 
most emphatic propriety. Your manner is more that of Akenside, 
a poet who with all his great merits has not written three hundred 
lines which the public recollect. And this is entirely owing to the 
too-highly pitched tone of his versification. 

The letters to Disraeli carry us to the end of 1837, but 
we must go back to record an important domestic happening 
at the beginning of the previous year. Barnes's increase in 
salary and his profitable share in The Times company com- 
bined to make it possible for him to move into a more 
fashionable neighbourhood and to take the large and hand- 
some house, 25 Soho Square,* which had formerly belonged 
to Field-Marshal Conway. 

* For a short time in the 1930's, when a firm of publishers were tenants of 
the house, a tablet commemorated Barnes's association with it. Since then, 





VII BREAKFAST AT THE BARNESES' IN 1837 ACCORDING TO 
THE ILLUSTRATOR OF 'THE BLUE COAT BOY' 

Barnes drops his paper while he tries to avoid the contents of a porridge bowl. 
Note in the background files of The Times from 182,9 to 1836'. The yelling infants 
add to the impression of chaos, but they are as imaginary as the rest of the composition 
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It must have been a sad moment when for the last time h< 
shut the front-door of 49 Nelson Square a house inseparablj 
connected both with the rise of his own fortunes and those 
of The Times and made his way along Great Surrey Street 
past the church which had recommended him to the Blue 
Coat School, and so over the river to his more prosperous 
abode. The date can be fixed fairly exactly by two references 
in his letters to Disraeli: the first, written from Soho Square 
on 25 March 1836, says: 'I was on the point of writing tc 
you to inform you of my change of residence ' ; the second, 
also written in March but undated, adds: 'This house is ir 
such confusion that I am here merely for an hour or two/* 

The hospitable traditions of Nelson Square were revivec 
in the new home. Writing of this period, a contributor tc 
Eraser's Magazine, already quoted, says: 'He enjoyed societ) 
most zestfully, and was never happier than when presiding 
at his own social board.' 6 P. G. Patmore's diary of 7 Ma} 
1838 refers to a dinner-party 'at B V which it is tempting 
to think was one of these gatherings. 7 

Dined yesterday at B 's [wrote Patmore] a literary party oi 
ten: Bell (of the ' Atlas '), Jerdan, Blanchard/f Leigh Hunt, Robert- 
son (editor of the 'Westminster Review'), Villiers, Wallace, a 
gentleman whose name I did not hear and myself. Better talk than 
I have heard for some time, chiefly, however, indeed almost 
entirely, from B himself and Hunt. B related some capita] 
things; among others, two new anecdotes about Wellington, which 
he had heard from his own lips, a few days before, at a small 
dinner-party. ... 

25 Soho Square has been demolished and a new building erected on the site 
of Nos. 23, 24 and 25. In the process the plaque disappeared. The Times of 
4 July 1939 announced that a new tablet engraved by Mr Eric Gill would be 
placed on the building, but by 1943 this had not yet been done. 

* Some of the confusion may be attributed to Barnes's large library, which 
went with him to Soho Square. Barnes employed young Edward Laman 
Blanchard (1820-89) to catalogue it, and the task, according to Blanchard's 
biographers, was ' quite a labour of love, and Mr. Barnes treated him very 
liberally, so that it was a most pleasant and congenial occupation' (The Life 
and Reminiscences of E. L. Blanchard, by Clement Scott and Cecil Howard, 
181, Vol. i, p. 56 n.). Unfortunately neither Blanchard's list nor any other 
catalogue of Barnes's books has come to light. The story of the dispersal of this 
important library would be of great interest, 
f Samuel Laman Blanchard (1804-45), the essayist and humorous writer. 

7-2 
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Patmore goes on to record a story told by 'B ' of his 
meeting with the soldier King of Naples, at Naples three or 
four years earlier. 

. . .He took it for granted B was a military hero, and treated 
him accordingly. 'You are very young, Mr. B ,' he said, 'were 
you at Waterloo ? . . . I do not recollect your name in connexion 
with any remarkable events, though I hear you have greatly dis- 
tinguished yourself. . . . Perhaps you would like to review my 
troops? I gave your countryman, General Sir Walter Scott, a 
review when he was here.' 

It is quite likely (though there is no other evidence of it) 
that Barnes 'visited Naples on one of his summer holidays, 
and the picture of the Editor, top-hat in hand, reviewing the 
Neapolitan army is too delightful to be missed. None the 
less, it is disconcerting to find Patmore adding in parenthesis, 
' Mr. B. was about ten years old when Waterloo was fought'. 
If this was true, 'B ' could not, of course, be Thomas 
Barnes. Yet the. whole passage applies so convincingly to 
him and it is so difficult to imagine who else 'B ' could 
be that a slip of the pen may reasonably be suspected here. 
Patmore continues : 

The talk after dinner was chiefly learned. ... It was begun by , 
who dawdled out some question to B about the mode of pro- 
nouncing Greek, by the modern Greeks In the course of this 

conversation, Hunt referred to some of the crotchets of the Greek 
and Latin poets, or rather versifiers; and to one in particular, who 
wrote a Latin poem, consisting of three hundred lines, every word 
of which begins with the letter P 

The talk up-stairs, which formed itself into little committees 
of three and four, was very pleasant and gossiping. And, towards 
the end of the evening, there was an admirable talk between B , 
Hunt and Blanchard (apropos to a supposed contemporary portrait 
of Shakespeare), on the Shakespeare Sonnets those at least ad- 
dressed to Lord Southampton. It was chiefly carried on by Hunt, 
who gave an admirable (but somewhat alarming) account of them,- 
with reference to the equivocal expressions in which they abound, 
under the supposition of their being addressed to a man. B 
seemed to think that there was no defending them pn this point; 
but Hunt got through it with extraordinary eloquence and beauty, 
both of style, of thought, and of feeling There was also another 
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very interesting discussion, in which he took a leading part, namely, 
'on the character of Lord Bacon the bad parts of which he defended 
nobly and beautifully, as did B also. ... 

Another little incident I had almost forgotten. and were 
expatiating together on the bust of Dante, tracing very learnedly 
his whole 'life and character', in die lines, hollows, and marks of 
his noble countenance having been all the time tracing the charac- 
teristics of Dante in the features of Ariosto\ The blunder probably 
occurred from the two busts having lately changed places. They 
discovered their own mistake in the midst of the discussion, and 
then quietly moved across to the other bust, and made out the same 
ease in regard to that 

If Patmore's account of 'B V scholarly conversation is 
not by itself convincing, surely the busts of Dante and Ariosto 
in his drawing-room must settle the matter ? For no one in 
London was more likely to have owned those ornaments than 
the man who, in the words of one of his contemporaries, 'had 
read and re-read Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, and Boccaccio'. 8 

After his move from Nelson Square the Editor's health 
began to deteriorate. It was not that the air of Soho Square 
was less salubrious than that of South wark, but that the 
strain of twenty exacting years was taking its toll of an 
exceptionally sound constitution. His letters often mention 
illness: once at least he 'was seized with a violent bleeding'. 
' It was painful in after-life to see his good looks swallowed 
up in corpulency', says Leigh Hunt, 'and his once handsome 
mouth thrusting its under lip out, and panting with asthma'. 9 

His indomitable spirit still moved him to get the most out 
of life, and to keep up with old interests. Among these the 
theatre was prominent. 'Mr. Barnes presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Bunn* & will be obliged to him for a private 
box on Monday next at Covent Garden' 10 thus runs a note 
written in the summer of 1833, and there were probably many 
like it. Not all his theatrical experiences were pleasant. Out- 
spoken criticism in The Times exposed Barnes to the hostility 
of that unstable character Macready. The latter on a notorious 

* Alfred Bunn (1796-1860), then manager of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. 
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occasion assaulted Bunn, and he might easily have done the 
same to Barnes, if he could have laid hands on him. In his 
diary Macready calls The Times 'base and profligate', and 
says that 'Mr. Barnes or Mr. Walter, or both, are covered 
with sin and infamy', but he has the goodness to record a 
hearsay statement that Barnes 'disavowed any unkind feeling 
towards me, adding on the contrary that he entertained a 
high opinion of me'. The feud persisted. Six months before 
Barnes's death, Macready noted with ponderous humour: 
'A boy called for an order for Mr. Barnes of the Times 
office! I told him he was fortunate that I did not give him 
in custody to a police officer.' 11 

A theatrical association of a happier kind is indicated by a 
letter Barnes wrote to Mrs Mathews for inclusion in her life 
of Charles Mathews, the great comedian: 

January 12, 1838. 
My dear Madam, 

I had not forgotten the sort of promise which I made, but a 
great press of business, & some illness, had prevented me from 
redeeming it. 

I know not that I have anything to say worthy of being published. 
My opinion, however, such as its worth may be, is at your 
service. 

I always considered Mr. Mathews as the most accomplished 
comedian of his time. His acting was not like that of even the best 
of his contemporaries, a mere representation of some striking pecu- 
liarities of character, but it was a complete and perfect identification. 
Garrick said of Hippisley (I believe) that excellent as his imitation 
of a drunken man was, it had one defect, the legs were not drunk. 
I never saw your husband's acting deficient in even the minutest 
point; & yet, elaborate as the effort must have been, the art was 
never apparent. The execution was easy & flowing, destitute of all 
exaggeration or coarseness, & characterized by sound judgment of 
the best taste. 

I need not to you, who knew & appreciated his personal merits, 
dwell upon his private character, but I cannot deny myself the 
gratification of stating that there was no man superior to him in 
the sterling qualities of sincerity, benevolence, integrity & honour. 
These excellencies were set off by a modest unassuming demeanour. 
He deserved, & obtained, the respect of all who knew him. 
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It has given me great pleasure to write this trifling tribute to 
his public and private merits. I wish I had time to do more justice 
to the subject. 

Yours very faithfully, 

T.BARNES. 12 

The year 1837 was memorable in Barnes's life for the 
appearance of the satire against him called 'The Blue Coat 
Boy, or Domestic Reminiscences of Mister Thomas Bounce, 
Driver of the "Turnabout", by his friend and associate Abel 
Funnefello, with illustrations by Andrew Crookedshanks'. 18 
The author proposed to complete the work in twelve or 
fourteen parts, and there were to be forty-two etchings: in 
fact, publication ceased after Part II. The six illustrations 
that appeared were the best part of the undertaking, being 
obviously by a skilled hand. 

The satire was described on the title-page as 'A Shy at 
the " Great Gun " ', but the aim was faulty. ' Epoch the First ' 
introduces 'Thomas Bounce' cheating at marbles and chuck- 
halfpenny on a village green, with an accompanying picture 
of him shouting bad words at his 'Granny' a respectable 
old party leaning on a stick. The episode is as apocryphal 
as ' Epoch the Second ', showing young ' Bounce ' apprenticed 
to a draper in Shoreditch, which is illustrated by the picture 
of him behind the counter of 'Diddle and DoemV reproduced 
earlier in this book. Literary ambition is alleged to have 
interrupted his career as a 'smiling and assiduous dispenser 
of Merinos and flannels, ginghams and gauses'. 'Epoch the 
Third' presents him installed as a journalist in Nelson Square. 
No words are too bad for the author to use to describe the 
rows between 'Bounce' and his lady and their four squalling 
brats. But the quarrels, like the children, are not substantiated 
by any evidence so far as Thomas Barnes is concerned. 

The only humour to be found in this satire (even this is 
tinged by jealousy) is got by transposing Barnes's association 
with the political leaders of his time into the language of 
low life. Thus 'Little Tommy' announces to his father 'O Pa! 
here's Nosey Duke and Sir Robert Slippey, coming up the 
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garden walk', and Wellington and Peel are introduced as 
follows:' 

Sir Robert. How do, Tom ? 

Mr. B. Middling. How are all at home Arthur ? 

Mr. Duke. So so; pretty tidy. Precious go this pauper bill, 
ain't it? 

Mr. B. Truly yea! Water-gruel seven days out of seven; with 
a lump of salt in it on a Sunday to make it rich and savoury. 

Sir Robert. I wish to God you would give little Johnny a good 
curry-combing on that same. We helped him to be sure but that 
says nothing; let him by all means have the merit of the thing. 
Poke him particularly Tom, and you'll particularly oblige me. 

Mr. B. Never fear; I'll tickle him on the raw, and no mistake. 

Sir Robert. Shall we see you at the SHADES tonight? 

Mr. B. Most likely. You didn't call on that account? 

Sir Robert. No; the other thing. Adieu! 

Part II describes 'Bounce' on an imaginary trip to Vaux- 
hall and involves him in a balloon ascent. This exhausted 
the author's powers of invention. It is well that he stopped 
where he did,, for he was providing poor material for an able 
illustrator, who had to do his best with pictures of 'Bounce's' 
carriage leaving Soho Square for Vauxhall, and of a carousal 
in a Fleet Street tavern, which he entitled ' Mellow Moments 
at the Mouse'. 

> : 

It appears from his surviving correspondence that Barnes 
very properly ignored this pointless satire. What 'Mrs. B/ 
or Barnes's fellow-journalists thought of the various libellous 
representations in it is not recorded. There was one of his 
colleagues at Printing House Square who might, perhaps, 
have been ready to applaud a 'shy at the "Great Gun'". 
Relations between the explosive Captain Edward Sterling and 
Barnes had lately grown strained. An incident of December 
1838 resulted in Sterling sending in his resignation. The 
Captain begged to be excused from writing a leading article 
on a legal subject to which he felt he could not do justice. 
Barnes apparently rebuked him for his 'want of spontaneous 
feeling to assist' the paper, and Sterling lost his temper. 




VIII BARNES AND 'MRS. 13.' LEAVE FOR A DAY AT VAUXIIALL 

Another illustration from the satire on Barnes published in 1837. It gives a rough 
idea of Barnes's house, 25 Soho Square (now demolished), and of the corner of the 
square in which it stood. On the right is the beginning of Greek Street 
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In the end Sterling repented though not before he had 
written to Italy to say that he 'would be at Naples within 
three weeks'. 

I am displeased with myself for having acted so hastily pie told 
BarnesJ and regret th^t there were any expressions in any letter 
calculated to give you pain. . . . The misunderstanding is, on my 
part, entirely at an end, & will speedily be forgotten, as I trust it 
will be on yours. 

Barnes forwarded this letter to ^Walter, with the remark that 
'if he can be extremely violent, he has the generosity to 
redeem his error'. 14 

The staff at Printing House Square had seen many changes 
since Barnes became Editor. Peter Fraser wrote little after 
1835. In the same year died James Murray, the valued head 
of the Foreign Department, who had been on the staff almost 
as long as Barnes. Another loss was that of Francis Bacon, 
the Editor's chief assistant during his last years, who died 
in 1839. 

The management of the paper remained in the hands 
of T. M. Alsager, who now had the help, as treasurer, of 
W. F. A. Delane, a barrister and Berkshire neighbour of 
John Walter. Between them they dealt with the finance 
and administration of Printing House Square, while Barnes 
alone was responsible for what was published in The Times. 
In July 1840, a young man of twenty-three, who had just 
taken his degree at Oxford, came to the office, as many have 
done since, to 'get the run of the business'. Barnes may be 
forgiven if he did not attach particular significance to the 
occasion. But he soon discovered that this was an unusually 
diligent and sensible youth who showed great promise. He 
was the second son of the treasurer of the company, and his 
name was John Thadeus Delane. 



CHAPTER XI THE LAST PHASE 



It would be unprofitable to enter in detail into the history 
of Melbourne's mediocre Government between the years 
1835 and 1841. Those happenings which most closely in- 
volved Barnes and his paper must, however, be briefly 
touched on. , 

Already in 1832, the Irish agitator Daniel O'Connell had 
made reckless charges against The Times of deliberately pub- 
lishing false reports of his speeches. The quarrel flared up 
again when O'Connell started his Irish Reform Association 
and publicly named 'Barnes of The Times* as the 'prime 
traducer of. . .the Catholic people of Ireland'. In June 1836 
he attacked John Walter in the House of Commons and spoke 
of 'that vile journal which had falsely, foully, and wickedly 
calumniated him'. A few months later, when he threatened 
to reveal details of Lord Lyndhurst's private life, The Times 
called him 'an unredeemed and unredeemable scoundrel', and 
added as a counterblast: 

As surely as he dares to invade the privacy of the life of Lord 
Lyndhurst, or of any other man, woman, or child that may happen, 
by themselves or their relatives, to be opposed to him in politics, 
so surely will we carry the war into his domiciles at Derrynane 
and Dublin, and show up the whole brood of O'Connells, young 
and old. 1 

O'Connell replied that he did not intend 'to bandy vitupera- 
tive word^ with creatures so naturally contemptible as you 
Barnes and Sterling are'; but the threats against Lord 
Lyndhurst ceased. 2 

The tithe war came to an end in 1838, when O'Connell 

accepted the compromise that tithes should be paid by the 

Protestant landlords rather than by their Roman Catholic 

tenants. The agitation for Home Rule continued; but the 

first year of Vi6toria's reign brought the country face to face 
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with troubles in another part of the Empire, and Canada 
displaced Ireland as the chief topic of conversation. A$ Lord 
Durham's biographer, Dr Chester New, remarks: 'For the 
past twenty years Canada had appeared in the columns of 
The Times about ten titties in a year. From now on, for 
three years ... it is to be a centre of attention in every 
London daily/ 8 The news of rebellion both in Upper and 
Lower Canada reached London just before Christmas, 1837. 
The outbreak was soon suppressed, and on 15 January 1838 
Lord Durham was appointed High Commissioner to investi- 
gate the causes of it. 

Sir Francis Head, the retiring Governor of Upper Canada, 
whose lack of judgement had been a contributory factor in 
the rebellion, sought to vindicate his conduct in The Times, 
and persuaded John Murray to submit a statement to Barnes 
on his behalf. Barnes wrole to Murray on 1 February: 

. . .The interest of the past proceedings in Upper Canada is quite 
merged in that of more recent occurrences ; so that the accompanying 
statement would at this moment hardly find a reader. Head, with 
all his talent, decision, & courage, is very conceited & injudicious. . . . 
[He]] seems a man born to get into scrapes & to get out of them 
again; but however amusing the spectacle of his active ingenuity 
in repairing his own blunders may be to others, the process cannot 
be very advantageous to his own reputation or welfare. . . . 4 

In a sumptuous uniform with silver embroidery, Lord 
Durham rode on a white horse through the streets of Quebec 
to the Castle of St Louis on 29 May 1838. He was much 
given to haughtiness and display, and on this occasion his 
luggage filled several ships. The Times objected to the parade 
and was soon talking of * infant despotism' and ' busybody 
dictatorship'. 5 Barnes's attitude had changed substantially 
since the days when Lord Durham visited him in Nelson 
Square. As late as 1834, Barnes had accepted 'with great 
pleasure ' an invitation to dine with Lord Durham in Cleve- 
land Row, and in July of the same year he made a profound 
apology for a paragraph in the paper that had 'unjustly 
wounded' his Lordship's feelings. 6 But this time no apology 
was forthcoming. Lord Durham's ill-temper combined with 
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his ill-health to produce a series of indiscretions, culminating 
in an illegal ordinance deporting rebel leaders to Bermuda 
which was disallowed by Lord Melbourne. In November he 
resigned his office and returned to England to prepare his 
report. 

To the task of drawing up this famous document, which 
has been called 'the Magna Charta of the colonies', Lord 
Durham brought all his finer qualities. The report, in proof 
sheets, was submitted to the Cabinet on 31 January 1839, 
but there was a delay in giving it to an eager public. On 
8 February to the astonishment both of the author and of 
the Government a first instalment of the report, filling 12 J 
columns, was published by The Times. This was perhaps 
Barnesj greatest coup as a journalist. How a copy came 
into his possession is still a matter for conjecture: it certainly 
did not come from Lord Durham, who declared in the House 
of Lords that he was not 'in the habit of taking that journal, 
as it was generally not very complimentary to himself 
The Times \ and it was only in consequence of being informed 
that it contained the report that he had purchased a copy of 
it'. 7 The importance of the appearance of the report in 
The Times lies in the fact that, though parts of it were very 
frank, the Government instead of delaying or abridging 
it was now forced to authorise immediate publication in 
full. As this was Lord Durham's most ardent desire, it 
appears .that Barnes had succeeded in doing his former ally 
a good turn after all. 

Like other Peelites, Barnes was naturally disappointed 
when, on the defeat of the Government in May 18S9, Peel 
was baulked of a return to office by the so-called ' Bedchamber 
Plot'. Barnes's respect for the monarchy prevented him 
saying all he would have liked, but his paper sharpened its 
criticism of the Melbourne Government during its two re- 
maining years of power. 

Despite illness, the Editor demonstrated in October 1839 
no less than in the preceding February that his was still 
the keenest mind in English journalism. A rumour was put 
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about on 21 October that Lord Brougham had been killed 
in a carriage accident, and the next morning all the papers, 
with one exception, published long obituary notices. The 
exception was The Times, which, in a brief paragraph, de- 
clared that it was 'most happy to be able to contradict this 
distressing rumour*. This feat alone the result, as The Times 
said, of 'minute inquiry' would have entitled a newspaper 
to congratulations ; but Barnes went one better on 24 October 
by showing in a leading article the sort of obituary notice 
that he would have liked to publish if the news had been true. 
The following are extracts: 

The intelligence of Lord Brougham's death, believed so generally 
and with so much confidence, throughout the whole of Monday 
last, and on authority supposed to be so unquestionable, owed no 
part of its circulation to this journal, the only one among the 
morning papers of Tuesday by which the disastrous incident was 
not assumed for fact, and made the occasion of some sort of obituary 
article. ... 

. . . Had a man with the attributes of Lord Brougham, and filling 
his position in the eyes of men, been really destroyed by such 
an abrupt, and, what we may almost term, unworthy casualty, the 
shock would scarcely have confined itself to the bosoms of his 
friends. Those political adversaries who deeply censured his eccen- 
tricities, or even who looked upon him as an agent and a statesman 
with the utmost distrust or contempt, would have been startled 
by the contemplation of so large a mass of living activity and vivacity 
struck motionless by the mechanical force of a moment. 

Should Lord Brougham have even sunk under the more ordinary 
visitations of disease and suffering by which God's creatures are 
for the most part removed from earth, the political world must 
have noted down, and for some time, though perhaps not long, 
remembered, the disappearance of one of its busiest and most 
stirring members. . . . 

The article went on to complain that 

where any radiance appears to burst from him ^Brougham], it is 
but a stream of sparkles from a firework there is neither steady 
light nor animating warmth. . . . After long experiment, men have 
found that Lord Brougham has the gift of speech, but not of action 
because they cannot rely upon his fickle and wayward spirit 
because his co-operation is precarious, his spirit of intrigue in- 
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corrigible, his ambition wild and indefinite, his absence of fixed 
principle and steadfasf purpose as conspicuous as it is terrible, both 
to followers and to colleagues. 

In society, as one of the most agreeable, amusing, witty, kindly, 
and convivial of associates, there is no individual capable of filling 
the space which would have been left void by Lord Brougham's 
untimely exit. There are a multitude of friends who loved him 
for what he was and is, as there are of observers who had admired 
him for what he might have been. But solid post in the great 
political world he has none followers he has none reasonable 
prospects of influence and power, or gratified ambition, he has none. 
There is no party, whether 'Movement' or Conservative, that 
would venture to employ him otherwise than as a transient ally; 
as a partner, or a colleague, never. Setting aside all affectionate 
or private feelings, those members of both parties who are best 
acquainted with Lord Brougham, and have tried him, would, after 
a little while, have felt his removal a lightening of many cares and 
a release from many imminent embarrassments. . . . 

Two years later the Gentleman's Magazine confidently 
attributed this 'pseudo-obituary* to Barnes, 8 and the peculiar 
circumstances of his association with Brougham leave little 
doubt that he was the author. Greville and others did not 
scruple to attribute to Brougham himself the spreading of 
the false rumour, which had only a broken axle for justification. 

Even now Barnes had not finished with Brougham. At the 
beginning of the following year there appeared a pretentious 
translation of Demosthenes from the pen of 'Henry, Lord 
Brougham, F.R.S., and Member of the National Institute 
of France', which gave the Editor another tempting oppor- 
tunity. The version was so bad that The Times of 21 March 
1840 announced that it intended to inflict a 'vapulation. . . 
upon Lord Brougham's literary hide for his innumerable acts 
of mistranslation, interpolation and mutilation upon Demos- 
thenes '. The 'vapulation' began in the same issue with three 
closely printed columns, and there were two more columns 
on the 26th, three more on the 28th, two on 3 April, and 
two on 4 April, making a total of twelve columns, probably 
the longest and most devastating book review ever printed 
in a newspaper. Though The Times was justified in attacking 
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a man who was himself not slow to criticise 'those he found 
meddling with matters they had either not taken the pains 
to examine or wanted capacity to comprehend ', there were 
those who thought that this was a heavy joke, poor journalism, 
and unnecessarily cruel to an old friend at a difficult period 
of his life. The mock-obituary had been a tour deforce; the 
serial review of Demosthenes was an instance of Barnes's 
warped sense of judgement respecting Brougham which had 
been conspicuous since the quarrel of 1834. 

The identity of the 'vapulator' was much discussed. There 
is a passage in the Ingoldsby Legends which runs: 

. . .The fees and delays of 'the Courts' are a shame, 
As Lord Brougham says himself who's a very great name, 
Though the TIMES made it clear he was perfectly lost in his 
Classic attempt at translating Demosthenes, 

And don't know his 'particles'. 

Who wrote the articles, 

Showing his Greek up so, is not known very well; 
Many thought Barnes, others Mitchell some Merivale 9 

The critic was finally identified as J. W. Blakesley, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and later Dean of Lincoln. 

During the second half of 1840 Barnes's chief preoccupa- 
tion was with the Eastern question. Turkey had been at war 
for many years with her too powerful vassal, Mehemet Ali 
of Egypt, who in 1 839 defeated the Turkish army and took 
possession of the Turkish fleet. The French under Soult, and 
(after March 1840) under Thiers, dreaming of French 
suzerainty over Egypt and the Euphrates, supported Mehemet 
Ali's claim to independence. The Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 
signed in 1833, had given Russia important rights over 
Turkish subjects, so that Turkey was threatened on two sides. 
All the efforts of Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, 
were devoted to strengthening Turkey and preventing a 
Franco-Russian alliance; and in this he had the support of 
the experienced Lord Aberdeen, who in the early part of 
1840, after a two hours' interview, persuaded Barnes not to 
oppose Palmerston's policy. 10 
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On 15 July 1840, however, Palmerston announced thp 
signing of a new 'treaty between England, Russia, Prussia 
and Austria -and many feared that war with^ France was im- 
minent. After several years' critical scrutiny, Barnes had 
acquired a personal respect for Palmerston, who was certainly 
the most distinguished member of Melbourne's Cabinet; but 
he was so far influenced by the turn of events as to allow 
Henry Reeve, a brilliant and ambitious young man who now 
joined The Times as a leader-writer, to devote himself to a 
series of articles attacking the treaty. It was noticeable that 
when Reeve went on a journey to France at the end of 
August, The Times relaxed the pressure. Guizot, the French 
Ambassador in London, begged Charles Greville to try to 
influence Barnes in favour of the French. On 10 September 
Greville wrote to Reeve: 

I promised to see Barnes, and I did see him the next day. I need 
not tell you that since you went away, scarcely a line has appeared 
on the Eastern question, and I take it that besides there being 
nobody able to discuss it as you have done, Barnes is very much 
puzzled what to do. You, in point of fact, as he owned to me, 
drew him on to hold much stronger language, and take a more 
decided part than his own judgment and opinion altogether sanc- 
tioned, and I saw at once that it was in vain to expect him to keep 
up your fire with anything like your vivacity and effect. Besides 
his own natural hesitation, he has been acting entirely against the 
opinion of Lord Aberdeen, and he has now another correspondent 
at Constantinople . . . who writes in the strongest Palmerstonian 
sense, and who complains bitterly of the change in the tone of 
The Times since he began to convey intelligence to the paper. When 
I saw Barnes he put into my hands a second edition of The Times, 
with a letter from this man giving an account of the violent and 
insolent note which M. de Pontois [[French Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople] had presented to the Porte, full of menace, etc. . . . u 

In the end Barnes's faith in Palmerston was fully justified. 
Tfye^J8x;itish occupation of Beirut and Sidon (followed by die 
capture -of Acre and Mehemet All's evacuation of Syria) did 
'rhuch to peijsuade the French to adopt a peaceable attitude; 
and on 12 Octpb'er Thiers fell, and Guizot was recalled from 
London to succeed him. Barnes would have liked to see 
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Palmerston remain at the Foreign Office under a Tory govern- 
ment, and The Times significantly excepted him from the 
general criticism directed at other members of the Cabinet 
'I have good reason to believe that the plot for Palmerston's 
going over to the Tories is no idle invention', Reeve wrote 
to Greville on 24 October, after his return from France. 
'On the contrary it is already in a very forward state. This 
in one word explains the conduct of Barnes.' 12 When Reeve 
saw the Editor later in the same day, Barnes told him 

* that he had been forced to take* a decided tone ... by the remon- 
strances of the Clubs and all his friends, who declared that the honour 
of England was assailed by the insolence of the French Press. 
I argued a few points with him, and then said that, as retrospection 
and recrimination were unprofitable and needless, I hoped he would 
support the new French administration with Guizot in it. He said 
he certainly would, and particularly asked me to write him an 
article to feel this new ground a little. ... 

I charged Barnes with the intention of keeping Palmerston at 
the Foreign Office in the event of the Tories coming in. He did not 
deny it. He admitted that Lord Aberdeen had always declared that 
Palmerston's appointment was the only one which did the Whig 
Ministry any credit, and that he knew more about foreign politics 
than anyone else. . . . 18 

Barnes held his hand until a report reached him of Guizot's 
first speech to the French Chamber. Then, on 21 November, 
he wrote to Reeve: 

My dear Sir, 

I waited to see M. Guizot's speech on the address before I gave 
you a decided answer.* After reading that speech, which, I confess, 
not a little surprized me, there can be no doubt as to the course 
to be pursued. The warmest friend of Palmerston could not have 
uttered a more emphatic & complete justification of his policy. 
M. Guizot most distinctly avows that France has not, nor has had, 
the slightest ground of complaint ag* England and the other parties 
to the Treaty of July. 

* The Tims set up a record by the speed with which r 
speech on this occasion. 'Our Courier with the King'; 
of the Chambers left Paris on Thursday afternoon, a " 
our despatches were delivered at The Times office 
on the following day/ The Times, 9 November 1 
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What an unprincipled scoundrel that Thiers must be to have 
raised the storm which had nearly threatened the peace of Europe. 

I cannot help thinking too that M. Guizot has been amusing 
himself by mystifying us. 

In fact it is never safe to trust a Frenchman on the subject of his 
Country. 

I don't see that anything remains for us to do more than justify 
Palmerston. 

Yours very truly, 

T. BARNES. 14 

Reeve was forced to admit that 'Lord Palmerston's star is 
in the ascendant. . .[Tie] has now bowled everybody out'. 15 
One of those who were bowled out was the peppery Captain 
Sterling, who in the' meantime had resigned from The Times 
for the second and last time: 'I cannot sit quietly by and hear 
the Times stigmatized and laughed at. . .as a paper flung 
bodily into the hands of the French Government', he wrote 
to Walter on 10 November. 16 If he had waited until after 
Guizot's speech, he might have altered this opinion, but it 
is clear that Barnes preferred Reeve's writings on foreign 
policy to Sterling's and was probably not displeased at the 
course of events. 

In a parting letter to Barnes, Sterling told him that he was 
'laying Great Britain prostrate at the feet of France'. 17 No 
accusation could have been more unreasonable. So far as the 
Eastern question was concerned, Barnes was actuated solely 
by the desire to see a peaceful solution. He was not without 
experience of the French, and, far from being an undis- 
criminating admirer, could be their severest critic. A fort- 
night later, when the arrangements for the burial of Napoleon 
at the Invalides were being discussed, he sent the following 
letter of instructions to Reeve: 

The contemptible parade made by the French Liberals about 
Napoleon's remains is one of the most disgusting specimens of 
the unprincipled levity of the French character. Napoleon owed his 
downfall to the apithy in the first place & afterwards to the hatred 
of the liberal party, When I was in Paris in 1821 I well remember 
that the Peners, Deleperts, Chauvelins, D'Argensons & all the 
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leaders of the party even the Foys & Sachetsspoke of Buona- 
parte as a nuisance & a pest. In fact only one or two of his old 
officers who had been slighted by the restored family such as 
Lamarque evinced any regard for his memory. And yet many 
of this party now affect to cherish his memory with veneration. 
Some of them, like Mauguin, have even conspired in favor of that 
half-idiot, half-rogue Louis Buonaparte. 

The monstrous absurdity well deserves exposure. It will be 
useful to prepare the article at once that it may appear simultaneously 
with the commencements of the ceremonies 18 

It was now becoming obvious to his friends that the Editor's 
health was failing, but he stuck bravely to his work and still 
wrote a vast number of letters in his own hand. Throughout 
the year 1 840 Barnes was exposed to a series of worries that 
would have left their mark on a man in far better health 
than himself. The mudslinging contest with the Weekly 
Dispatch (mentioned in Chapter v) can hardly have failed to 
disturb him, as it involved his private life. For the general 
public a more important matter was the exposure by The 
Times, in May 1 840, of a swindling conspiracy by a group of 
English financiers on the continent. The Times was sued for 
damages and had to spend much time and money during the 
year in preparing evidence for its defence, which, when heard 
in August 1841, proved unanswerable. The case of Bogle v. 
Lawson * led to the foundation of scholarships in the name 
of The Times at two London schools and to the erection of 
memorial tablets at Lloyd's and in Printing House Square. 

Barnes's generosity to needy journalists and refugees in- 
volved him in the autumn of 1840 in a protracted corre- 
spondence with a Pole named Sawaskiewiez, who was con- 
tinually pestering The Times with endless, unprintable manu- 
scripts and whom Barnes had already helped with gifts of 
money. In desperation Barnes wrote to him on 28 September; 
"Dear Sir, The article is much too long for publication in 
our columns, but you will oblige me very much if you will 
allow me to send you 10.' Later in the year he twice gave 
useful publicity to a pamphlet by Sawaskiewiez. 19 In return 

* John Joseph Lawson was the printer of The Times during Barnes's editor- 
ship. 

8-2 
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for all this kindness the Pole, after Barnes's death, unsuccess- 
fully sued The Times for more money. Sawaskiewiez v. Lawson 
gave rise totx>mments which will be referred to in the next 
chapter. 

The Editor's generosity was again shown in his last 
recorded appearance in public. On 12 November 1840 he 
was present in the Senate House at Cambridge to vote for 
Lord Lyndhurst as High Steward of the University. Disraeli 
told his sister: 'Fat old Barnes, of the "Times", waddled 
up to give his vote ; he was recognised and the undergraduates 
mightily cheered the Thunderer* to his infinite satisfaction/ 20 
It was expected that Lyndhurst would obtain a large majority 
(as in fact he did), so that Barnes's last effort, in November 
weather, may be taken as a particular tribute to a valued 
friend. This view is confirmed by the opinion of that anony- 
mous magazine writer often quoted in this ook, who declares 
that 'Of all the public men of his day, he appeared to me to 
have the greatest admiration for the mental powers, attain- 
ments, and great political courage of Lord Lyndhurst'. 21 He 
was deep in Lyndhurst's confidence, and probably wrote the 
remarkable obituary notice of him published in The Times 
of 13 October 1863, which disclosed details of political 
scheming behind the scenes in 1835.^ 

The Editor's stoutness, jocularly reported by Disraeli, was 
now as much a sign of ill-health as of over-indulgence. 'When 
I last saw him at dinner at Soho Square in 1841, he was 
suffering from a calculous complaint', says one account; 2 ? 
another is more precise, and says 'he had long suffered from 
an internal tumour' ; 28 a third speaks of ' an attack of stone '. 24 
Strange medical remedies were inflicted: 'Nasmyth has been 

* The nickname is usually applied to the paper; if it is to be given to indi- 
viduals, Barnes no doubt has the best right to it. For its derivation, see 
supra* p. 56. 

f This is accepted by W. F. Monypenny (Life of Disraeli, Vol. i, p. 301 n.) 
and G. Kitson Clark (Peel and the Conservative Party, pp. 271-2). A. I. Dasent 
(Life ofy. T. Delane.Vol. n, p. 11) also argues that The Times obituary of* 
Brougham published in 1868 was prepared during Barnes's editorship, but this, 
though approved by A. Aspinall (Lord Brougham and the WTiig Party ', pp. 218- 
19), is probably untrue, for William Stowe, whom Dasent names as the author, 
did not contribute to The Times until 1851. Doubtless Barnes was content that 
his famous mock-obituary should be his last word on the subject of Brougham. 
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& dragged out a sound double tooth', Barnes wrote to Delane 
on 8 December 1840: 'he says it was necessary. It may be 
so but it has made my jaw ache confoundedly'. 85 Though he 
was often absent from the office in the early months of 1841, 
he kept in touch with his young assistants by messenger. 
Delane and Reeve had been reinforced at Printing House 
Square in September 1840 by Roundell Palmer (later Lord 
Selborne). It is a high tribute to Barnes's achievement that? 
The Times was now thought to offer a desirable career for | 
ambitious and well-born young men. 

In April 1841 Barnes must have known that his life was 
nearly ended; but he realised and it must have gladdened 
the heart of the old campaigner that the life of Melbourne's 
Government was also ebbing away. The Whigs were losing 
by-election after by-election; in the middle of April, John 
Walter won the Liberal stronghold of Nottingham for the 
Conservatives. It looked as if Melbourne might go out any 
day, and Peel was preparing a list for a new Ministry, when 
the Government, having exhausted all other resources, an- 
nounced that they intended to reduce the protection on timber 
and sugar and propose a revision of the Corn Laws. On 
Sunday, 2 May, Barnes wrote to Reeve: 

I was extremely unwell yesterday & could not attend to any kind 
of business. 

The commercial questions are so mixed up with the Corn Ques- 
tion, that I think it best at present to say nothing more about 
them. We have always advocated the lowering of the duties on 
Baltic timber, sugar & French Brandies, but for a paltry object of 
extending their existence for a short time the Ministers have 
broached the Corn question under circumstances which we must be 
the blindest dupes to sanction. 26 

On the 4th or 5th, after an ingenious speech against the 
Government proposals by Lord Ripon, the Editor sent the 
following note to Delane: 

My dear Sir, 

If XX will adhere to the opinions expressed by Lord Aberdeen 
he may write a very useful article. On this as on all occasions the 
Premier made a fool of himself. 
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Lord Ripon's was a,sharp & clever hit: the point about protection 
& taxation was cleverly put. 

As to Melbourne and his party going out I tell you what I hear: 
but I certainly shall not believe they are going out till they are 
actually, out. 

The inclosed par. is not a bad one. , 

I am very far from well. 

Yours ever, 

T.BARNES. 

Do what you like with Dttbois' letter. 27 

This is the last of Barnes's letters that has been preserved. 
He was destined not to see Peel return to office, for the 
Government's last-minute manoeuvre prolonged its life until 
the following August. But Barnes had lived long enough to 
appreciate the power of that middle-class public opinion which 
he had done so much to foster; to see that the union of 
moderate Whigs and Tories was taking firm shape as the 
new Conservative party; and to know that the day of Peel's 
recall could not be far distant. 

On Thursday, 6 May, Barnes's condition was ominous. 
Mr (later Sir) William Lawrence and Mr Robert Liston, two 
of the most experienced and able surgeons of the day, decided 
that the only chance of saving him lay in an immediate opera- 
tion. The Editor made and signed his will: 'I Thomas Barnes 
being of sound and disposing mind and memory though weak 
in body do hereby make and declare this to be my last will 
and testament. I hereby give and bequeath all the property 
I may die possessed of, of whatever nature or kind,the same 
may be unto my dear wife or my reputed wife Dinah Mary 
Mondet and I hereby appoint her to be my whole and sole 
executrix/ 28 

Lawrence performed the operation soon after seven o'clock 
on the morning of 7 May, but it was not successful. For a 
few minutes T. M. Alsager, the manager of The Times, was 
allowed to go in to Barnes ; 29 so that his connection with the 
paper continued unbroken to the end. It was just before 
8 a.m. when he died. 



CHAPTER XII EPITAPH FOR A 
GREAT JOURNALIST 



In the third chapter of this book we looked at a copy of 
The Times , which Barnes prepared in the first days of his 
editorship it was a four-page paper, with five columns to 
the page, and it was offered for sale at sevenpence. The issue 
of The Times that appeared on the morning after his death 
was a paper of sixteen pages, with six columns to the page, 
priced at fivepence. The Editor's life-work had left appreciable 
results. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think of each issue of 
The Times of 1841 as running to sixteen pages. The ordinary 
issue at the close of Barnes's editorship consisted of eight 
pages, but to these another eight were often added as a free 
supplement, and it happened that Saturday, 8 May 1841, was 
one of these special days. The remarkable increase in adver- 
tising (the foundation of independence in journalism), and 
the prestige that The Times under Barnes had built up as an 
advertising medium, are shown by the fact that nine of the 
sixteen pages were devoted to advertisements. In an obscure 
place on the last page but one of the supplement, Barnes's 
name was now published for the first time in the paper that 
he had edited for twenty-four years. Wedged between an 
advertisement for the cure of stammering and the Corn 
Exchange prices, we find the list of births, marriages and 
deaths. The last section is headed by the simple announce- 
ment: 

On the 7th inst, at his house in Soho-square, Thomas Barnes, 
Esq., in the 56th year of his age. 

That is all. The Times took no further notice of the loss 
of its editor, though there was room in the same column for j 
several lines about Mrs Warsop, hostess of the Wheatsheaf, 
Alconbury-hill (formerly of the Bristol Arms, Sleaford) who 
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had 'acquired the esteem and good will of every visiter to 
those establishments'. Barnes himself would certainly have 
felt that silence was a logical conclusion to his career as an 
anonymous, independent journalist. He would have been 
proud of that two-line advertisement and we can see in it 
the measure of his greatness. 

But if The Times still kept the secret of his identity, other 
papers were quick to show that they realised the significance 
of his passing. The Age, which had so often slighted him, 
was one of the first to declare that there were no hard feelings: 

We are truly concerned to have to record the demise . . . of Thomas 

Barnes Esq., editor of the Times Journal Whatever the differences 

of political opinion, all parties will readily join in the one tribute 
of unanimous admiration of the talent and energy, extraordinary 
and colossal as they were, which he displayed in the management 
of that justly influential and leading Journal, of which he was the 
presiding genius, and whose power and renown he had so greatly 
contributed to raise. 1 

The Athenaeum spoke of Barnes's * extraordinary ability', 2 
and The Examiner sounded the same note: 

Of the great talent and energy of Mr. Barnes the newspaper 
which he conducted for upwards of twenty years is the best evidence. 
His personal character we believe was held in the highest esteem 
by all who knew him. It is something to a man's honour, and speaks 
convincingly for his possession of amiability and good nature, to 
retain the good will and regard of his schoolfellows for upwards 
of half a century. This has happened to Mr. Barnes, of whose kindly 
nature we have heard from those who knew him in boyhood, and 
differed from him in nothing but the politics of his later life 8 

The Examiner's tribute was copied a day later into The 
Standard, which showed by the addition of what follows that 
it had a truer understanding of Barnes's political principles: 

The rapid advance made by the British press during the last 
20 years, at the head of which advance the editor of such a journal 
as die Times must stand, is the incontestible evidence of Mr. Barnes's 
merits. It is but justice to note, that the intimation of a difference 
in the politics of Mr. Barnes's later and earlier life is unfounded. 
^Mr, Barnes, like many other able and good men (we must not the 
less allow this praise to them because they differed from ourselves), 
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Sought certain changes in the law and constitution of the country, 
and succeeded. Contented with that success, they paused, without 
seeking further change. But this is not to change or to be incon- 
sistent: on the other hand, it is the only conduct deserving the 
praise of firmness and consistency. 4 

In July 1841, the Gentleman's Magazine (in words echoed 
by the 'Annual Register' 6 ) spoke of Barnes's 'extraordinary 
skill, discrimination, and powers of writing' and said that 
he was ' unquestionably the most powerful and accomplished 
political writer of the day'. 'A man of colossal talent', 
declared another paper, 'who, by a slight exercise of his pen, 
could make Ministers of State tremble, and crbwned heads 
feel disquiet. ... It is not every age that produces such a man 
as Barnes.' 6 

After reading these eulogies, it cannot be said that Barnes's 
fellow-journalists failed to do him honour. Nor were they 
less appreciative of him in their private comments. 'Ingoldsby' 
Barham made an odd remark in a letter to Richard Bentley: 
'Barnes gone! and Hook gone! the two ablest, beyond all 
comparison, of the advocates of civil order and all that is 
valuable in our institutions.' 7 On the last note he received 
from Barnes, Henry Reeve wrote: 'A man who used the 
utmost power of the press without arrogance and without 
bitterness to anyone. I deeply lamented his sudden and 
premature death.' 8 Greville in his diary mentioned Barnes's 
'talents, good sense and numerous connexions', but his atti- 
tude was more selfish: 'It is personally to me a very great 
'loss, for the connexion which I had accidentally established, 
and which has now lasted so many years, was exclusively and 
personally with Barnes, and it would be almost impossible 
for me to renew it with any other person who may occupy his 
place.' 9 * Presumably there were also critical comments in 

* But Greville added a footnote to say that he got on very well with Barnes's 
successor. His first letter to Delane has been preserved; 'September 2, 1841. 
Sir, Mr. Reeve will have prepared you for the possibility of hearing from me, 

and I now send you the outline of an article If at any time you wish to 

communicate with me, just put in The Times that the address of "B" is wanted. 
I use the same signature which I used to my friend Mr. Barnes, whose loss I so 
sincerely regret ' (Dasent's Life of Delane, Vol. i, p. 30.) 
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plenty, as always at the end of a controversial career. Only 
one of these can now be revived. Macready still harboured 
his delusions: 'Read in the newspaper the death of Barnes. . . . 
Perhaps of the men who were never acquainted with me. none 
ever did me so much injury. . . . ' 10 

Barnes was buried at Kensal Green in a grave he had 
bought for his wife's mother, Mrs Sarah Dunn, who had 
died at 25 Soho Square three years earlier. The plain box 
tomb is distinguished by an elaborate epitaph in a style 
suggestive of Talfourd: 

IN MEMORY OF 
THOMAS BARNES M.A. of PEMBROKE COLLEGE 

CAMBRIDGE 
and EDITOR of "THE TIMES" JOURNAL 

DIED MAY 7th 1841 AGED 55 YEARS 

HE WAS A MAN OF EMINENT SERVICE TO HIS COUNTRY AND HIS 
DEATH TO A NUMEROUS CIRCJLE OF FRIENDS WAS A PERSONAL 
MISFORTUNE. AS A POLITICIAN HE CONDUCTED PUBLIC OPINION 
WITH GREAT MORAL COURAGE INFLEXIBLE INTEGRITY AND 
GENUINE PATRIOTISM WHILE HE WAS DISTINGUISHED BY FINE 
TALENTS AND GRACEFUL ELOCUTION. LEARNING IN HIM WAS 
UNITED WITH FACILITY CRITICISM WITH TASTE AND ELEGANCE 
WITH EASE. THE NATION FOUND IN HIM A MIND FAMILIAR WITH 
OUR NATIVE MANNERS AND INSTITUTIONS AND ACQUAINTED 
THROUGH EVERY GRADE WITH THE VAST FABRIC OF OUR SOCIAL 
SYSTEM. HE WAS NOBLE BY BEING BENEFICIAL TO OTHERS AND 
DISINTERESTED IN HIMSELF. IN MAGNANIMITY ABOVE THE 
VICISSITUDES OF THE WORLD HE WAS A GENEROUS SPIRIT 
AMIABLE IN HIS DOMESTIC RELATIONS* AND IN HIS SOCIAL 
QUALITIES WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 

Of these stately sentences that which records 'a mind familiar 
with our native . . . institutions and ... the vast fabric of our 
social system' is the one that Dr Keith Feiling considers as 
doing most justice to Barnes's powers. 11 

Mary Barnes survived Thomas Barnes by eleven years. 
When she died on Boxing Day, 1852, at the age of sixty, 
she was buried in the same grave. The inscription solved a 
problem by calling her the 'Relict of Thomas Barnes'. 18 
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That a man who meant so much to the world should have 
been forgotten by it 89 completely in the hundred years after 
his death, is a remarkable thing but in view of his own 
declared policy, and that of The Times, it cannot be considered 
surprising. No biography was published: if one had been 
proposed, it is probable that Printing House Square would 
have discouraged it, for John Walter's conventional respecta- 
bility and Barnes's Bohemianism were at opposite poles, and 
Walter may well have feared the revelations and controversies 
that a memoir could have provoked. Yet when, in the year 
after his death, an occasion arose for a discreet tribute to be 
paid to Barnes, The Times did not neglect it. The case of Sawa- 
skiewiez v. Lawson, mentioned in the preceding chapter, came 
up for trial on 21 February 1842. Talfourd, who was engaged 
on the case, prefaced his speech with a graceful compliment 
to his old friend, while the next morning The Times, com- 
menting on the dangers to which newspapers were exposed 
from the blackmailing activities of rascals like Sawaskiewiez, 
referred to Barnes as 

a gentleman connected with us who died last year and whose 
valuable services we must ever most highly appreciate. Among the 
many excellent qualities which commanded the good will of his 
friends, he was characterized by one which, though peculiarly 
amiable in private life, yet occasionally exposed him to some little 
inconveniences in the particular circumstances of his position 
extreme good nature and kindness of disposition. He was quite 
unable to withstand a tale of distress ; and in a very public situation 
in London this inability, when once found out, exposes a man not 
only to expense, but no small amount of imposition. 18 

The reference was not elaborated, but it doubtless gave 
pleasure to many of Barnes's contemporaries. Thereafter a 
blanket of obscurity enfolded Thomas Barnes. Young Delane 
working for a time under Walter's supervision, then 
alone consolidated the gains that had been made, and raised 
the paper to a new level of dignity. Barnes may have 
contributed something, including the Christian name, to 
Trollope's composite figure of Tom Towers of the Jupiter, 
but other acknowledgements of his right to share in Delane's 
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triumph were few and far between. It is pathetic to find 
John Walter III, only six years after Barnes's death, assuring 
Greville with all the coeksureness of youth that Barnes 'was 
(though a good scholar) an idle boy, who never wrote a line 
in the paper'. 14 

Much is accounted for by the contrast between the periods 
in which Barnes and Delane lived. Working in a time of 
acute political upheaval, Barnes had to fight fiercely, and often 
noisily, to win respect for the new profession of journalism. 
Delane had calmer weather; he found The Times firmly 
established, his own life was better ordered, society accepted 
him without hesitation, and if he did not veil himself in quite 
the same mystery, or inspire the peculiar awe of his pre- 
decessor, he won the respectful confidence of politicians. 
In the end Barnes was forgotten, but Delane was honoured 
by two biographies and the dedication of a cargo-liner. 

One successful, though minor, attempt was made to keep 
alive the memory of Barnes. In 1844 the University of Cam- 
bridge accepted the proposal of his brother John, the barrister, 
to devote ^2000 to the establishing of a Thomas Barnes 
scholarship. During her lifetime the money was held in trust 
for their sister Ann, and the first election to the scholarship 
was made in 1867. Awards were made every four years until 
1927, when the regulations were altered; but preference is 
still given to candidates from Christ's Hospital, St Paul's, 
or Merchant Taylors'. 16 A prayer of thanks still used 
periodically at St Paul's School for its benefactors begins with 
John Colet and ends with 'Thoma Barnes ceterisque bene- 
factoribus nostris '. 

In comparison with the other principal figures in this 
biography, Thomas Barnes died noticeably young at fifty-five. 
Moore, Hunt and Greville all lived to be over seventy, while 
Brougham and Lyndhurst both reached ninety, Brougham 
surviving his friend and tormentor by twenty-seven years. 
We have seen that Leigh Hunt had an excellent memory for 
his schooldays, but it is charitable to suppose that if he had 
written his Autobiography in Barnes's lifetime, instead of 
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fifteen or twenty years after it, he would have hit upon a fairer 
estimate of him than that he 'might assuredly have made him- 
self a name in wit and literature, had he cared much for 
anything beyond his glass of wine and his Fielding'. 18 
The sentence is reminiscent of a verse of Hilaire Belloc's: 

But something dwindles, oh! my peers, 
And something cheats the heart and passes, 
And Tom that meant to shake the years 
Has come to merely rattling glasses. 

The difference is that our Tom not only rattled occasional 
glasses but shook the years as well. It was not Barnes's wine 
or his Fielding that kept him from literary honours, but a 
ceaseless preoccupation with the affairs of The Times. As he 
watched the paper rise steadily in esteem, Barnes felt nc 
hardship in forgoing personal fame. Yet the selections in this 
book make it clear that he was well on the way to winning 
a permanent reputation as a critic and essayist when he 
accepted the editorship. It is just because Barnes was firsl 
and foremost a writer never a mere administrator, howevei 
gifted, that his character exercises a fascination that is lacking 
in the personality of Delane. 

At the beginning of this biography Thomas Barnes was 
admitted to be something of an enigma. How far have we 
advanced towards an understanding of him ? It is a great help 
to us that he was a writer wkh a natural style: as Pascal says 
' when one sees a natural style, one is astonished and delighted 
for one was expecting to see an author, and one finds a man ' 
In the excerpts from his dramatic criticism and in Barnes'* 
famous essay on Moore (both to be found in this volume] 
there is much that must be considered alongside these bio- 
graphical chapters. 

Perhaps, after all, Barnes can best be summed up by hi* 
own word 'manly'. There is manliness in the challenge t( 
Tom Cribb, and in the picture of the Editor striding acrosj 
Blackfriars Bridge in the middle of the night, swinging hii 
bludgeon to protect himself from hooligans ; there is manli- 
ness in his admiration of women and his scorn for thos< 
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who had Hot the sapie healthy feelings; there is manliness in 
the detestation of 'humbug' -which stands out in all his 
articles tod private letters. With this manliness went scholar- 
ship and refinement, friendliness and generosity. 'A more 
delightful companion, a man of a more easy and social com- 
merce, was never met in any country' that was the com- 
ment of an unknown but typical contemporary. 17 As an indi- 
vidual Barnes was an epitome of The Times itself, with sport 
and letters, scholarship and politics, all merged in the one 
issue. 

Yet, as Dr Johnson said of Shakespeare, 'we must confess 
the faults of our favourite to gain credit to our praise of his 
excellences'. Barnes had the faults which might have been 
expected of such a vigorous and sturdy personality. In 
matters of taste he sometimes lapsed from the high standard 
he set himself. In chastising what he believed to be wrong, 
he could be overbearing, ruthless, even cruel. As a young 
man he once solemnly assured Leigh Hunt that he was an 
'Egotist' 18 no doubt he was, but there are several shades 
of meaning in that unsatisfactory word. In his own case 
pride of independence and love of power were coupled with 
a desire to avoid advertisement, and wherever possible to 
help those less fortunate than himself. Captain Sterling, who 
did not like him, once said that he was the 'best good man, 
with worst-natured tongue' and declared that he 'never 
KeardTIim speak of anyone otherwise than depreciatingly, but 
the next moment after abusing a man, he would go any 
length to serve him'. 19 

When we consider this testimony of Sterling's, together 
with all the other evidence in this book, the enigma of Barnes 
begins to fade; it can never disappear entirely, for it is bound 
up with the inscrutable editorial 'we'. What that 'Awful 
Monosyllable', The Times, meant to the England of the 1830's 
cannot now be fully recaptured, but such a height of journalistic 
power has not been, and probably never will be, reached 
again. The death of Thomas Barnes champion of freedom 
of opinion, sponsor of the new Conservatism, and founder of 
responsible journalism was above all the passing of a 
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tremendous political figure. Most of what he wrote is buried 
in the files of The Times, whose daily appearance is still his 
best memorial. But before the man of mystery immersed 
himself in his 'dark dark den', he had distilled into his early 
articles the essence of the real Barnes. Those who now read 
some of these essays for the first time may well agree that, 
in gaining a great newspaper, England lost a great writer. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the second chapter of this book Mr Derek Hudson adds 
a lively figure to the noble company of English men of letters. 
In February 1842, when Thomas Barnes had been ten months 
in his grave, his friend, Serjeant Talfourd, spoke of him in a 
lawsuit as 'a gentleman of great powers and accomplish- 
ments, a finished scholar, and a person of refined and almost 
fastidious taste'. Nearly a century later, Mr Edmund 
Blunden, in Leigh Hunt's 'Examiner 9 Examined (1928), dis- 
covered Barnes as a dramatic critic and a writer of ' Parlia- 
mentary Portraits ', and pointed to his papers in The Examiner, 
'with their wide literary comprehension both ancient and 
modern, their strength of purpose, and their abundance of 
incisive phrase and cadence '. A ratther fuller account of Barnes 
as a man of letters appeared in The History of ' The Times 9 , 
1785-1841 (19S5). But not till this, the first biography of a 
remarkable man, has there been occasion or room for an 
attempt to bring into the light of common knowledge the 
contribution made to English literature by Thomas Barnes 
before he threw himself heart and soul into the huge labours 
and responsibilities of social and political journalism. It is 
hoped that some selections from these early writings all 
produced before he was thirty years old may reveal the 
mind that won the admiration and the love of Charles Lamb 
and his circle. Whichever may have been the greater the 
pleasure of reading and re-reading with a view to selection, or 
the pain of ruling out much that would delight a new public- 
this present writer is grateful for the opportunity of doing 
some small service to the fame of a great man too little known 
to the world. The task has been simplified by agreement with 
Mr Hudson that in this section of the book nothing should 
be printed which was not certainly the work of Barnes. The 
ban rules out a good deal of dramatic criticism which he 
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wrote for The Times in 1809 and 1810, and also such tempting 
matter as an article in The Reflector for 181Q-11 on Dr 
Bentley, signed ' Vindex' and obviously the work of a Cam- 
bridge man. 

The 'almost fastidious* taste attributed to Barnes byTal- 
fourd was shown in The Examiner by a dislike (not rooted in 
ignorance) of the Restoration dramatists and especially of 
Wycherley. As early as 1810 Barnes showed it together 
with his classical scholarship and his wide reading in English, 
French and Italian in the Reflector papers, signed 'T. B/, 
which Mr Hudson has mentioned. The article on Anthony 
Stafford's 'Niobe' (1611) introduces another constant and 
powerful quality in Barnes, his respect and admiration for 
women. Stafford, a Churchman and a disciple of ' the great 
Cynick Diogenes ', wrote abusively of women, with a medieval 
delight in the efrect of the grave upon their beauty. To be 
serious, says Barnes: 

Is not this cant quite as despicable as the usual cant of courtship; 
and is it not as absurd to call a beautiful female a mass of putrifying 
materials, as to denominate her, 'divine creature', 'goddess', &c. 
&c. ? If Stafford's reasoning be correct, then all the beauties which 
the benevolence of the Deity has scattered over the universe are to 
be contemplated with sorrow and disgust, because some are short- 
lived, and all are perishing. Surely this is not piety but cant: 
it is not reason but raving.* 

Though more recent scholarship would not accept his sug- 
gestion of Milton's debt to Stafford, it shows a familiarity 
with Paradise Lost that allowed him to quote from it without 
verifying his references, 

Our extract from the essay on Theophrastus does not in- 
clude a striking sentence, from which all who strive to write 
English may draw comfort: 

It requires a far greater share of talent and sagacity to investigate 
and appreciate the nice and fugitive forms of die ancient wit and 
humour, than to swallow the profoundly shallow dogmas of philosophy 
delighting in stilts.^ 



The Reflector, Vol. i (1811), p. 60. t Md. p. 409. 
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The italics are ours v We have omitted also a waspish footnote 
on that haughty contemner of the periodical Press, the re- 
cently deceased Mr William Windham. 

Barnes's only other contribution to the second number of 
the first volume was ' Dress and Character : a Slight Sketch ',* 
playing with an idea suggested by a sentence in The Vicar 
of Wakefald, where Dr Primrose says of his daughters: 
'A Suit of mourning would convert my coquet into a prude, 
and a new set of ribbands has given her youngest sister more 
than natural vivacity.' He quotes also 'that biting witticism 
of antiquity "Why is this man a philosopher? Because he 
wears a threadbare cloak and a beard ".'-f To an age which 
finds Sartor Resartus a little shallow, the chief interest of 
Barnes's satire must lie in such particulars as it may add to* 
the history of costume. What, for instance, would be the 
message conveyed by 'a green frock coat, white waistcoat, 
nankeen breeches, and black silk stockings ' ? Barnes himself 
professed to be baffled, and to suspect the wearer of having 
lost his reason. In the last number of The Reflector (March 
to December 181 1) his 'Project for making Beaux and Belles 
useful ' J shows him at his most savage. Himself robust 
(though 'refined and almost fastidious') of taste, he sickened 
at the sham refinement of creatures who seemed to him 
'incapable of the sexual affection' and possessed of 'not the 
slightest moral feeling'. Let the females be used as 'figurantes 
at the Opera or processionists at the Theatres ' leaving real, 
human girls to remain honest. The males might do for out- 
door footmen, Life Guards, or 'a well-dressed, well-disciplined 
band of voters' with seats in the House of Commons, 'ready 
at a moment's warning to overpower, that is, to outnumber, 
the ranks of the Opposition' (the year is 1811 and Perceval 
is Prime Minister). Barnes's description of the services that 
a Beau renders to a Belle anticipate Byron's descriptions of 
himself as cavaliere servente to Teresa Guiccioli at Venice in 
1819; and a passage on 'the ogle' shows the writer's mind 

* The Reflector, Vol. i (1811), p. 477. 

f ofrros 91X60090$ Siori; Tplp&wa |iiv fjpt Hod *6\n\v. 

I The Reflector, Vol. n (1811), p. 366. 
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to be with Tom Jones and Mrs Waters in the pages of the 
author who, according to Leigh Hunt, was Barnes's favourite. 
The last number of The Reflector contains also the original 
Latin poem by Barnes which is mentioned on p. 11 above, 
and is printed as Appendix I. 

Barnes, writes Mr Blunden, was a dramatic critic of deep 
reading and feeling. Both inspired him with a love of drama 
and dissatisfaction with the theatre. He was impatient of 
that 'after all but dirty work', the job of fault-finding, which 
prevented the critic from making concessions to the intel- 
lectual level of the crowd, and compelled him to keep his 
feelings under observation by his judgement. The core of his 
dissatisfaction with the theatre was the prevailing ignorance 
of the better sort of social life and character. (Was he 
thinking, perhaps, of what Fielding had said about his con- 
temporary writers at the beginning of Book xiv of Tom 
Jones*) The dramatists knew too little about good society 
to represent it truly; they were unable to believe that 'fine 
taste should, among its other relishes, chance to class a relish 
for virtue'. Not that fashionable dramatists seemed to know 
their own class any better. Lumley Skeffington's farce, Lose 
No Time, gave occasion for a signal thwacking of People of 
Fashion (The Examiner, 20 June 1813). The racing men 
among them are the least useless, because 'one good horse 
thus secured to the nation, is cheaply purchased by the ruin 
of a dozen profligate triflers'. There is classical authority 
also for cock-fights (Barnes betrays some knowledge of the 
sport) and for feats of pugilism. There is nothing to be said 
for the 'fashionable animalcule' who takes to writing. In the 
audience, the fashionables in the boxes, who hate their wives, 
are worth no more than the noisy vulgar. It is to the middle 
class that the theatre must look/or 'moral honour' and under- 
standing ; and if the English are ever to become a theatrical 
or a musical nation, it 'must be from the public-spirited 
exertions of the middle-orders'. As for the players, the mass 
of them 'have never studied a book or enjoyed a genteel con- 
versation. Without taste, without knowledge, without society, 
they cannot but be the very worst judges of propriety in 
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speech or manner.' jQhe other failing in them caused him 
acute distress -harsh and ugly voices. His sensibility to 
beauty of sound was comparable with that of Pepys: Mozart's 
music 'makes not the feet but the very soul dance with 
joy'; and Catalan's singing 'wraps the senses in Elysium'. 
Barnes complains that the music of Purcell, Handel, Arne 
is' 'to the great mass of the people almost unknown'; and 
his contempt for most of the Italian singers at the Opera and 
his admiration for the 'scientific' singing of Miss Stephens 
show independent judgement and suggest some knowledge 
of music. 

'We have Been rather didactic lately', he admits on 4 April 
1813, and makes amends with a defence of the moral qualities 
of Punch, whose powerful mind does not need, like Coleridge's 
Ordonib, 'to justify murder by arguments drawn from the 
scale of being or the doctrine of general utility'. Coleridge's 
Remorse had been produced at Drury Lane on 23 January 
1813; and if (as Mr Blunden and internal evidence suggest) 
the critic who bantered Coleridge in April was the same who 
had praised his tragedy very highly in January, Barnes mu$t 
have taken up the theatre work before Hunt went to prison 
on 5 February. Didactic he could be, and was. A fortnight 
after that admission he wrote the article on The Trip to 
Scarborough which is here printed in full as an example not 
of didactics only but also of merits and methods that will be 
plain to every reader. His didactics drew their force from 
his thought and feeling about women. He was no prude. 
Shakespeare's women, though 'almost all good', are actively 
good, and 'no stiff-stayed Pamelas, nor pedantic Clarissas, 
made up of tfre wise sayings of dowager aunts, and the dull 
dogmas of Practices of Piety 9 . That, all the same, is no 
excuse for Juliet, the forward girl, who, left to 'the natural 
consequence of her giddy simplicity, and indiscreet sensi- 
bility., .in a moment forgets the blushing reserve of her sex, 
and the dignity of her family'. Even his friend and fellow, 
Horace Smith, miist be mildly rebuked because the otherwise 
admirable heroine of his otherwise admirable comedy, First 
Impressions, went through a mock-marriage, 'at once slighting 
the solemnities of religion, and violating the reserved purity 
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of her sex'. In his last Examiner notice but one (18 December 
1814) Barnes took the opportunity of setting out the thoughts 
and feelings about women which colour much of his dramatic 
criticism, and indeed were constant. In an after-piece at 
Drury Lane Miss Kelly had the part of a lady in a seraglio, 
disguised as the Sultan's page, and much handled and thrown 
about by him. Thus are actresses subjected to humiliations 
on the stage which degrade at once their sex and their under- 
standing. Barnes protests, "not for the sake of public 
morals . . . for we suspect that the influence of the stage is 
almost infinitely small on this score' (the remark is signifi- 
cant of his whole attitude to the theatre), but 'in the name of 
female delicacy'. And he goes on: 

The condition of women is, in all branches of society, sufficiently 
pitiable, educated as they are solely for pleasure, and contemptuously 
nourished with flattery instead of truth. Even the wise and good 
among men, notwithstanding all their contrary professions, con- 
sider them either as charming playthings or beautiful exhibitions: 
our very indulgences imply an insulting superiority, and our love 
itself is not unmixed with ideas of their imbecility. Nay, perhaps, 
this very appeal, which we are now making in their behalf, may be 
construed into a presumptuous ostentation of protection exercised 
towards an inferior class of creatures. We are utterly unconscious 
of such a feeling: we not only look upon women as decidedly this 
? the]] most loveable part of creation, but we are perfectly assured 
that in the daily duties of social life they display qualities more 
useful and more estimable than those of the best men: they are less 
shaken by calamity, they are more constant in their regards, they 
are more firm to their principles, havpg more taste for virtue and 
infinitely less disturbance from passion: their kindness is an instinct 
ever fresh as nature itself, and their magnanimity of devotedness 
is as regular as it is certain. 

Our feminist is not wholly unsentimental. Of John Kemble's 
'nunnery scene' in Hamlet he writes: 'Had there been one 
spark of chivalry left among us, the pit and boxes would have 
sprung on the stage, and dashed to earth the insolent intruder, 
who could so insult a lovely and harmless woman/ But in 
those days others than he were talking nonsense about 
Ophelia and about Hamlet; and Barnes had 'a healthy con- 
tempt for the Sentimental Comedy 'the lispings of Dimond 
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arid die sobs of Morton'. Comedy, in Morton's hands, is 
'not only a weeping, but a sobbing and a ranting muse', in 
which, at the best, 'bad taste has been sobered or be-megrim'd 
by the influence of some maiden ladies addicted to Methodism '. 
True, most English farces made him 'feel as we do when a 
worthy old gentleman tells some long tale of the follies of 
his youth; he forgets half the points and destroys the other 
[ half by the violence of his own horse-laughter '. French farce, 
jby contrast, 'is like a French chamber-maid: it neither in- 
terests your understanding nor your heart, but it amuses 
your senses, and for an hour or so is the most agreeable 
pretty little thing in the world' a remark which suggests 
that Barnes's feminism, though constant, was not pervading. 
Inclined though he was to find ethical reasons for his aesthetic 
likes and dislikes, he was not a partial or prejudiced playgoer. 
Farce, melodrama, opera, ballet and pantomime could all win 
his judicious praise. 

His notice of The Trip to Scarborough shows his vigour in 
praise and blajne of the acting. No critic would dare nowadays 
to write as Barnes wrote of the players' faults, both of person 
and of art. Poor Mr Barrymore was to catch it hot more 
than once. Barnes was not sure that he possessed 'another 
arm', as he never showed but one, and that always planted 
on his hip. There is a prevalent notion that, in an actress, 
'dignity cannot possibly inhabit a less bulk than that of a 
Chinese noble'. He 'will just ask whether the deep-drawn 
monotonies and unthoughtful grimaces of Mr. Elliston, or 
the short stiff stifled bark and the limited contortions of 
Mr. Rae, fit those gentlemen for the rank of principal 
tragedians and again, whether JVfr De Camp is fit for any 
part beyond a footman, or a stage-walker in pantomime' 
yet these are the actors whom Coleridge has been praising 
in his preface to Remorse. Young Mr Conway, 'this pretty 
man', catches it even hotter than Barrymore, and hottest 
& attempts heroes. Worst of all was his Othello. His 
evening in October 1813 was Mrs Faucit, 
iaking a first appearance in London. And 
'Mrs Faucit ' >> 
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may be dismissed in a few words. A tolerably pretty fkce, a tolerably 
genteel person, and a tolerably sweet voice. Her manner seems 
well-tutored in stage knowledge,, and her tones evince that sort of 
skill which so much puzzles the gallery and the private boxes, as 
being unlike any thing which they have ever witnessed, and which, 
with an ignorant modesty, they hold themselves obliged to think 
fine, because they do not understand it. We the less regret the 
necessity of this censure, because unless we are exceedingly mis- 
taken, the self-confidence of this Lady will be an effectual shield 
against any attack which our duty may require of us to offer. 

Barnes's judgement of the acting was coloured by his 
proper dislike of the huge size of the two 'patent' houses, 
Co vent Garden (reopened 1810) and Drury Lane (reopened 
1812). This is what prevents the English from becoming a 
theatrical people (which he sticks to it that they are not). 
In such theatres the drama has no chance. 'The man of taste 
stays away because he can neither hear the words of the poet, 
nor observe the varying expressions of the actor's counte- 
nance ' ; and once, when Kean was playing lago, Barnes, being 
unable, with those about him, 'to catch above two or three 
sentences of his part', devoted himself to studying Kean's 
face 'by the help of a good glass'. He sighs now and then 
for the older players for Dodd, Palmer, Bensley, Suett, 
Munden (our actors, he says, are always better than our 
actresses). But he is no blind lover of the past. He welcomes 
the return of Mrs Jordan no fine lady, but one of Shake- 
speare's ladies; but he roundly tells her that she is too old 
now for Miss Prue. With all his faults, John Kemble is still 
'our best actor', perfect in look and gesture, 'his mien and 
gait inspired with true mental energy'. And Mrs Siddons, 
who used 'to stir within us sensations which we scarcely 
hope to witness again, except in the contemplation of the 
finest poetry' Mrs Siddons had much better not be lured 
back to the stage. Barnes was urgent about that, three years 
before Hazlitt wrote his famous outburst. For, 
newcomers were not altogether hopeless. Ev 
and Mr Barrymore can do well in certain 
O'Neill is a much better Mrs Beverley thfcJStfs Siddons, 
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who 'threw over the character an air of grandeur which was 
as false as it was impressive*. 

The remarks on John Kemble appeared in print four days 
after Edmund Kean's first and .famous appearance at Drury 
Lane on 26 January 1814; and not quite two months later 
Barnes was giving Kemble's Hamlet, that 'dry, scholastic, 
spruce and sneering Prince', the dressing-down which in- 
cluded the passage, quoted above/ about the nunnery scene. 
The coming of Kean was the great event in Barnes's theatrical 
experience. According to Talfourd,* Barnes and Hazlitt 'had 
the satisfaction of first appreciating this unfriended person ', 
whose appearance enabled Barnes. 'to gratify the profound 
enthusiasm of his nature, without doing violence to the 
fastidious taste to which it was usually subjected'. Barnes 
kept his head, refusing, in this as in all things, to let his 
strong feeling deflect his judgement. His controversy with 
Hazlitt over Kean's lago, mentioned by Mr Hudson in 
Chapter n, is well known.-f It began with Barnes's article 
(The Examiner, 5 June 1814) on the performance which he 
studied through the glass. In The Examiner for 24 July 
and 7 August, Hazlitt weighed in; and Barnes replied to 
Hazlitt on 4 September and on 18 September, winding up 
with the gibe about Napoleon. For a specimen of Barnes's 
criticism of Shakespeare and of acting, his notice of Kean's 
Richard III (The Examiner, 27 February 1814) may be ap- 
proved. Hazlitt in The Morning Chronicle of 15 February had 
noticed the same effect in the death scene; and more about 
Kean's Richard may be learned from Barnes's account (The 
Examiner, 27 March 1814) of Young's 'the mere Bartholo- 
mew-shew picture of a Herod murdering the Innocents'. 

The selections from the ' Parliamentary Portraits * and from 
'StradaV articles in The Champion may be left to seak for 
themselves; but a few footnotes have been appended in the 
hope that they will leave the reader free to enjoy the prose 
of this powerful student of men, of literature, and of affairs. 

H.C. 

* Memoir* tf Charles Lamb (1892), p. 197. 

t The articles on either side may be found in handy form in Hazlitt, A View 
of the English Stage, edited by W. Spencer Jackson (1906). 
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Covent Garden 

The Trip to Scarborough, which has lately been revived at this 
Theatre, is altered by Sheridan from the Relapse of Vanbrugh. 
The alterations consist chiefly in the pruning of the abominable 
indecencies and blasphemies of the original, in the meta- 
morphosis of an old male matchmaker into a woman (this we 
suppose Mr Sheridan intended as a delicate compliment to 
the female sex,) in the omission of a hideous caricature of a 
priest, and in changing the name of a seductive Tarquin 
from the strange misnomer of Worthy to the more appro- 
priate appellation of Colonel Townly. There is nothing in all 
this but what might have been done by the Prompter or 
the Prompter's man, as well as by the author of The School 
for Scandal: but whoever did it, deserves our gratitude, for 
the original play is much too good to be lost, notwithstanding 
its pollutions and obscenities. The Relapse was one of the 
plays which provoked the severe satire of honest Jeremy 
Collier, the great moral reformer of the English stage. That 
worthy puritan possessed a keenness of appetite for searching 
out and revelling amidst indecencies and impieties, which 
exposed him to some sharp retorts from his facetious antago- 
nists ; but it is impossible for any reader of his pamphlet not 
to be convinced that his extraordinary relish arose from the 
eager fondness which a surgeon or an executioner feels at 
the sight of an object for the exercise of his skill, though they 
may each of them be very humane men when their technical 
disposition is not excited. The Relapse, it must be confessed, 
was a fine subject for a moral castigator, and accordingly 
Collier has chastised it con amore. In the course of his whole- 
some Operations on the abominations of the piece, he grows 

The Examiner, No. 277, 18 April 1813, p. 249. 
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so elated with hi& success that he ventures to attack the 
manners and characters, and the wit of the dialogue. Here 
the reformer was out of his depth: he cannot stir a step 
without the assistance of Aristotle, Bossu, and Rapin, and his 
chief objections to the conduct of the drama are, that it is 
inconsistent with their rules. It will hardly be necessary to 
defend Vanbrugh on such an issue before an English tribunal, 
for the regulations of those masters of the critical law would, 
if adhered to, compel us to throw Shakespeare into the fire, 
a result to which we suppose few Englishmen would consent. 
There is however some 'appearance of justice in his remarks 
on the character of Lord Foppington. He says, that the Noble 
Lord is described as a fool and a fop, and at the same time 
utters the wisest and wittiest things in the piece. This objec- 
tion sounds plausible, but it is entirely founded on mistake. 
Vanbrugh never meant to pourtray a mere fool, which would 
be an object of compassion and not of contempt, and would 
be as unfit a subject for comic humour as the defects of 
blindness or lameness. His intention was to show how fine 
and even admirable qualities may be disfigured by affectation, 
and excite ridicule where they might have ensured respect. 
Thus Lord Foppington is gifted with penetration, wit, courage, 
and an even temper; the ingredients and the stuff might be 
combined into the formation of a hero or a bel esprit: but his 
.vanity, his conceit, his inordinate self-love, perpetually in- 
trude themselves before their better companions, and being 
more shewy qualities attract more attention, as bashful 
wisdom is frequently silenced by the pertinacious clatter of 
noisy folly. The effect which must ensue from the junction 
of one very ludicrous or contemptible foible even with the 
best natures may be imagined, if any one will conceive for 
a moment that a pair of ass's ears were affixed to the head 
of Sir Isaac Newton, the Belvidere Apollo, or even the 
Phidian Jupiter. A physiognomist will immediately answer: 
such a connection is impossible and unnatural. The critic 
who reads only Rapin will also say: fine sense and affectation, 
wit and folly, cannot cohere together: but he who prefers 
the study of his living acquaintance to the parrot lectures of 
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a pedantic Frenchman, will immediately recognize the inter- 
mixture as perfectly natural and even common. 'The fears 
of the brave and follies of the wise/ have, in all ages, been 
a favourite subject of moral declamation with the philosopher 
the absurdities of conceited sagacity and the duperies of 
vain wit are equally fit game for the Muse of Comedy. We 
will allow at once that the compound to which we allude is 
not the work of nature: her productions are not monstrous: it 
is habit or education diverting her from her chosen path, or 
constraining her to the standard of models, which her simple 
uniformity abhors. She never ingrafts folly on wisdom: she 
never puts Venus or Helen into a pair of Mrs. Pearce's stays ; 
it is human fashion that does both. The folly or the foible 
therefore is not the natural adjunct of wisdom or discrimi- 
nating wit, (and this is all which Rapin and Collier, and such 
critics, seem to mean) it is a habit which the caprice of man 
chuses to throw over his better qualities, one which cannot 
always remain fixed, and one which it is the duty of the 
comic satire to pull off as soon as possible with ridicule and 
contempt. This appears to have been the aim of Vanbrugh 
in his masterly delineation of Lord Foppington: and he has 
accomplished his object so skilfully, that the respect which 
from time to time wishes to do homage to his wit and good 
temper is checked in the very outset by some contempt 
excited either by his formal conceits or his childish fopperies. 
Surely a mpre salutary lesson was never invented to strike 
a blush into the face of self-admiring talent, or self-degrading 
intellect. The creatures whom our modern dramatists thrust 
on the stage, dressed in embroidery and cant phraseology, 
affect nobody, or at least none whose cure is worth a moment's 
care. But the fine satire of Vanbrugh may find its way into 
the bosom of many a gifted youth, beginning through indo- 
lence or the love of fools to trifle away his character into 
insignificance, and may wake him to a better sense and a more 
dignified object of pursuit. To Mr. Jones was assigned the 
difficult task of representing this fantastic being; we certainly 
cannot in general class ourselves among the admirers of that 
gentleman: his monotonous and boisterous vivacity is not at 
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all to our taste. But Lord Foppington compelled him to drop 
all his usual bustle and clamour, and he tamed himself down 
by means of the stiff formality and subdued evenness of temper 
which the character requires to a very endurable standard. 
He has evidently taken great pains, and as labour is seldom 
totally deserted by success, he has contrived to produce such 
a portrait as may be tolerated without a shrug. The next 
character of any consequence in the play is the younger 
brother (Fashion), a sort of being who was the perpetual 
theme of satire among our ancestors, and gives us a most 
revolting idea of the cadets of rank in those days. People of 
the present age know nothing of the animal, except what they 
hear now and then in the adventures of a swindler or a pick- 
pocket. Mr. Charles Kemble, who seemed to have the same 
mean idea of the character which we feel ourselves, dressed 
and looked it very appropriately: indeed, if we had not 
frequently seen him bear all the port and semblance of a 
finished gentleman, we should, from this personation, have 
imagined that his conceptions and manners were at irrecon- 
cileable variance with elegance or ease. We must therefore 
ascribe his ill-favoured dress, his aukward gait, and vulgar 
action, entirely to his contemptuous view of the person to be 
represented, and which we esteem to be perfectly correct. 
Mrs. Jordan's Hoyden was of course the delightful attraction 
of the piece. If she had passed all her life as an inspector of 
boarding-schools, she could not have exhibited the traits of 
the romping, ungainly, unintroduced girl of seventeen with 
more copious variety or more accurate truth. 

Before we conclude, we must say a few words on a strange 
peculiarity of Mr. Barrymore, who was the Colonel Townly 
of the play. This gentleman has long been celebrated for his 
stately port and solemn pomp of utterance, but his great 
characteristic has, we believe, been hitherto unmarked. It is 
this: there is but one pivot of motion, but one joint of action 
in his whole body: he is a sort of straight lever, whose 
fulcrum, to speak with mathematical correctness, is about 
one-fifth from the lower extremity of his back. When he 
bows, the upper division of his body stoops in a stiff sub- 
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mission, and forms an exact right angle with the lower 
compartment. When he walks, the nether half moves forward 
in a firm, inflexible step, and seems, for a time, to have 
deserted its superior moiety, till that too advances in close 
order by some principle of motion to which we confess our- 
selves utter strangers. As men are usually gifted with joints 
and cartilages and nerves and muscles, this may really be 
considered as an anatomical phenomenon, and forms a most 
puzzling exception to the theories of the physiologist and 
to the accustomed practice of nature. We feel anxious to 
know whether it be the effect of nature or art. We would 
pot have Mr. Barrymore understand that we have the least 
inclination to accelerate his final end one day, in order to 
satisfy our scientific curiosity on this subject, whatever his 
own good nature may be politely disposed to offer for our 
gratification. We can wait till he and nature please, hoping 
that he will not forget to bequeath his most astonishing half 
for the benefit of science. Meantime, if his stile of motion 
be the effect of design, we hope he will indulge the world 
with a short detail of the process of reasoning, by which he 
arrived at an idea of grace so contrary to received opinion ; 
and why he thinks the right line preferable to the curve, in 
spite of the admired systems of Hogarth and Reynolds, and 
of the immortal monuments of Grecian Art. 



KEAN AS RICHARD* 



Drury Lane 



There is a feeling for which but little credit is allowed to 
critics, and which it may be thought great affectation for us 
to profess: we shall however venture to express it in spite 
of the incredulity of prejudice. We know then no greater 
pleasure than to hail the triumph of genius, and to watch 
over the progress of a growing fame. A mind of common 
generosity feels itself humiliated, when it is forced to crush 
unopposing weakness; to do execution even on resolute and 
stout offenders, though just, is after all but dirty work; but 
to be able to bestow rewards on exalted merit, seems for the 
time not only to place us on a level with the subject of our 
praise, but even to elevate us above our ordinary nature. We 
must not however attempt to explain the feeling too nicely, 
lest it should appear rather selfish than benevolent; but be 
it selfishness or be it kindness, it was never excited so 
strongly in our breast as by the display of the talents of 
Mr. Kean. 

In our criticism on his Shylock, we promised to retract our 
praise, if we saw any reason: something we do wish to alter 
in that paper, but not the praise. We said that his voice was 
disagreeable and his figure insignificant. We did not then 
know that he was labouring under a severe cold, and the 
tasteless gabardine of the old Jew concealed that person which 
was expanded by the heroism of Richard: here his soul seemed 
to enlarge and o'er-inform its tenement, which, under its 
inspiring influence, became at once impressive and pic- 
turesque. Then his fine and somewhat Italian countenance,* 
all intellect and sensibility, excited equally those almost in- 
compatible sensations of high admiration and perfect sym- 
pathy. We cannot recollect any performance, the very finest 
* The Examiner, No. 322, 27 February 1814, p. 138. 
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exhibitions of Mrs. Siddons not excepted; which was so 
calculated to delight an audience, and to impress it with 
veneration for the talents of the actor, as the Richard of 
Mr. Kean. 

The great characteristics of Richard ^are a daring and com- 
prehensive intelligence, which seizes its objects with the 
grasp of a giant, a profound acquaintance with the human 
soul, which makes him appreciate motives at a glance, a 
spirit immoveably fearless, because, how can a mighty being 
tremble among animals who are but as atoms to his towering 
superiority ? Besides this, he is a villain ; that is, he moves 
onward to his purpose careless of ordinary duties and ordinary 
feelings; and yet, when we observe his horrid march, we 
neither shudder with disgust nor overwhelm him with exe- 
crations. Why is this? because he seems to belong to a class 
above mankind : he is the destroying demon whom we regard 
with awe and astonishment, and not the mere murderer whose 
meanness and vulgarity almost rob crime of its horrors. Such 
are the leading features of the character which Mr. Kean has 
represented: the full force of Shakspeare's mind seems to 
have been exercised in the portraiture, and we should think 
that none but a man of kindred intellect could give an adequate 
image of such a model. This, however, Mr. Kean has done. 
He had not been on the stage two minutes, nor repeated 
half a dozen lines, before there was an universal feeling that 
no common being had now come forward to challenge our 
attention. When he finished the soliloquy, he left the audience 
in admiration of the power of his understanding: he was soon 
to appear in another light the lover of a woman whose 
husband and father he has murdered. What acting can render 
tolerable this nauseous scene, in which female weakness has 
been exaggerated merely as a foil to the overbearing in- 
fluence of Richard's mind ? Kemble whines it in a way which 
no ear can endure; Cooke was harsh, ungentlemanly, and 
coarse. Mr. Kean made it all probable and perfectly natural. 
An enchanting smile played on his lips, while a courteous 
humility bowed his head. His voice, though hoarse with 
cold, was yet modulated to a tone, which no common female 
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mind ever did or ev^r could resist. Gentle yet self respected, 
insinuating yet determined, humble yet over-awing, he pre- 
sented an object by which the mere human senses must from 
their very constitution be subjected and entranced. To go 
through all*hia excellencies would be to write a pamphlet; 
we were however particularly struck with that sure test of 
a superior mind, his daring to adopt the simplicities and 
familiarities of the commonest every-day life. There was no 
mock-heroic in his acting. One of the finest touches which 
we remember was his method of repeating the passage, 'Chop 
off his head', where he is speaking of Lord Hastings. This 
is usually given with much pomp and ferocity of utterance. 
Mr. Keen, who understood that Richard could only feel con- 
tempt for such a wavering, silly character as Hastings, 
delivered the order in a way which shewed that he equally 
despised his victim, and any consequences which might ensue 
from his murder. He laughed, spoke in a jeering accent, and 
accompanied his speech with a familiar tap on the arm of his 
poor subservient creature, who is ready to execute all he 
demands. In the tent-scene, he gave another striking example 
of this peculiar beauty: he stands for some moments fixed in 
reverie, drawing figures on the sand: this was a boldness 
which nothing but the consciousness of great talent could 
venture upon; for no common man dare keep the audience 
waiting without a speech or a startling attitude. In the 
heroic parts, he animated every spectator with his own 
feelings; when he exclaimed 'that a thousand hearts were 
swelling in his bosom,' the house shouted to express their 
accordance to a truth so nobly exemplified by the energy of 
his^voice, by the grandeur of his mien. His death-scene was 
the grandest conception, and executed in the most impressive 
manner; it was a piece of noble poetry, expressed by action 
instead of language. He fights desperately: he is disarmed, 
and exhausted of all bodily strength: he disdains to fall, and 
his strong volition keeps him standing: he fixes that head, 
full of intellectual and heroic power, directly on his enemy: 
he bears up his chest with an expansion, which seems swelling 
with more than human spirit: he holds his uplifted arm in 
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calm but dreadful defiance of his conqueror. But he is but 
man, and he falls after this sublime effort senseless to the 
ground. We have felt our eyes gush on reading a passage of 
exquisite poetry, we have been ready to leap at sight of a 
noble picture, but we never felt stronger emotion, more 
overpowering sensations, than were kindled by the novel 
sublimity of this catastrophe. In matters of mere taste, there 
will be a difference of opinion, but here there was no room 
to doubt, no reason could be impudent enough to hesitate. 
Every heart beat an echo responsive to this call of elevated 
nature, and yearned with fondness towards the man who, 
while he excited admiration for himself, made also his ad- 
mirers glow with a warmth of conscious superiority, because 
they were able to appreciate such an exalted degree of 
excellence. 



ON THEOPHRASTUS* 

Prefaced with some Remarks on the supposed Inferiority 

of the Ancients to the Moderns in the 

Arts of Ridicule. 



We have all heard a great deal of the wisdom of the ancients, 
and very little of their wit and humour. From the schooi-boy 
to the reverend doctor, all know something, at least, all 
can say something, about the sublimity of Plato, the pro- 
fundity of Aristotle, the dignity of Thucydides, and 'the 
thunder* of Demosthenes ; but these same learned personages 
know, or say, but little concerning the boundless ludicrous 
invention and pointed, though horse-play, raillery of Aristo- 
planes, the acute and discriminating humour of Theophrastus, 
or the high-coloured burlesque and sly and piercing irony of 
the various Lucian. . . , 

I shall not stop here to draw a comparison between the 
most polished eras of Greek and Roman conversation, and the 
condition of the best society of modern times : I will allow, 
for the sake of the argument, that Pericles, and Alcibiades, 
and Plato, &c. among the Greeks, Mecaenas, and Horace, 
and Tibullus, &c. among the Romans, were not such fine 
gentlemen as our own countrymen Mr. Pitt, Mr: Sheridan, 
or that pink of courtesy, the much-bepraised Mr. Windham: 
I will acknowledge, and with delight, the infinite advantages 
which we enjoy above the ancients, in that softened, subdued, 
and amiable tone, which the presence of females gives to 
modern society. But granting this, I cannot grant the con- 
clusion drawn from it; for it must be notorious to any one 
who is at all acquainted with English literature, that our 
wittiest writers, with the exception of Addison, are by no 
means the most polished, that Butler, Swift, Congreve, 

The Reflector, Vol. l (1811), p. 409. 
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Fielding, and Smollet, bear no marks of this boasted improve- 
ment of modern conversation, but, on the contrary, are too 
profligate, indecent, and ill-mannered, to be read without 
expurgation in any decorous society, even out of the presence 
of ladies.! 

What then is the true state of the case ? I apprehend, that 
if all the humourous works of antiquity had reached us in an 
entire form, we should have but little reason to boast our 
superiority on this head. For allowing all that could be 
required to distance of time and difference of customs and 
manners, whose power in destroying the transitory nature 
of wit we may estimate by considering that the brilliant 
allusions of Shakspeare and Jonson have many of them be- 
come obsolete, yet, from what remains of the comic writers 
of Greece,* we find so much acute and striking observation 
of those great features of human conduct over which neither 
time nor place have influence, so much facetious remark, 
and such shrewd and satirical appreciation of the motives of 
men's manners, together with such nice and piercing dis- 
crimination of the apparently similar shades of character, as 
make us not only deeply feel regret at what we have lost, but 
ought also to make us pause and consider whether the ancients 
are not our masters in wit as well as in every thing else. 
Men of taste, and among them the late Mr. Fox, have been 
heard to lament the loss of Menander as the severest blow 
which time hath given to ancient learning, and there are 
some who would not think the redemption of this great 
comic writer from oblivion too dearly purchased even with 
the works of Henry Fielding. I confess I do not carry my 
admiration of his imputed excellences to such an extent, as 
to barter a certain for a contingent good, yet such confidence 
do I place in the discernment of ancient critics, thjrt, with 
the exception of Sheridan, I would venture to give all the 
plays that have been written within the last fifty years for 

* In speaking of the comic writers of antiquity, I confine myself chiefly 
to Greece, because there is scarcely any thing (except the Satires of Horace) 
in the Latin tongue which can be considered as exclusively Roman. The plays 
of Plautus and Terence are translations, even to the extent of retaining the 
Greek scenes and names of persons, as well as the story. (T.B.) 
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one half of Menander. But not intending at present to institute 
a comparison between Aristophanes and Mr. Dibdin, or 
Menander and Mr. Reynolds, I shall proceed to introduce 
to the reader's notice an author, on whom alone I would be 
content to stake the claims of the ancients to the highest 
praise of wit. Theophrastus,* of whom I am speaking, after 
having studied philosophy under Plato and Aristotle, after 
delivering lectures of wisdom and knowledge to two thousand 
disciples in the Lyceum, after acquiring the applause of his 
discerning fellow-citizens, and the friendship of philosophers 
and princes, but above all, after having, as he himself ex- 
presses it in his preface, conversed with all the varieties of 
human nature, and surveyed them with accuracy, sat down, 
at the advanced age of ninety-nine, to give to the world the 
results of his observation and experience. The remarks of such 
a man may easily be expected to be important and interesting, 
nor will the reader's expectations be disappointed. He catches, 
with the success of a veteran sportsman, all the peculiarities 
of human manners, and defines' and describes them with a 
nicety of distinction worthy of the disciple of Aristotle. To 
this he adds what the Stagirite had not, a shrewdness and 
force of humour which would bear comparison with the best 
parts of Swift and Fielding. Yet this accurate and witty 
describer of men and manners is not only unknown to the 
generality of English readers, but many even of pretended 
scholars have never perused a page of his entertaining 
volume. . . . The French have treated him better. La Bruyere, 
who may be considered as one of their best writers, has given 
a very elegant translation of the Characters of Theophrastus; 
and has justly appreciated and eulogized the talents of his 
original. Among other remarks equally sensible and lively 
he says, 'The men whose manners Theophrastus has described 
were Athenians and we are Frenchmen: and if we add to the * 
difference of place and climate the long interval of time, and 
consider that this book was written in the last year of the 
104th Olympiad, 340 years before the Christian era, and that, 

* This name, which was given him for his brilliancy of thought and elegance 
of expression/signifies 'divine speaker*. (T.B.) 
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therefore, there are now completed two thousand years since 
the existence of the people of Athens whose portrait he has 
drawn, we shall be filled with wonder to recognize among 
them ourselves, our friends, our enemies, all those, in short, 
with whom we have any intercourse; and we shall be still 
more astonished to observe, that this, our resemblance to 
men separated by so many ages, is full and complete/ But, 
in fact, adds the acute translator, 'the heart and the passions 
of men are not changed : men are still as they then were, and 
as they are described by Theophrastus, vain, dissemblers, 
flatterers, self-interested, shameless, importunate, mistrustful, 
calumniators, wranglers, superstitious'. This testimony to 
the merit of the Grecian is valuable, as coming from a writer 
whose elegance of style, subtilty of thinking, and intimate 
acquaintance with the human heart, have obtained for him, 
among his countrymen, the character of the French Theo- 
phrastus. The Frenchman and the Athenian do, indeed, in 
many points, bear a close resemblance to each other: we see 
in each the same penetrating sagacity into the inmost recesses 
of the mind, the same skill in unmasquing the most artfully 
dressed features, and in catching and displaying the half- 
concealed traits of folly and vice, the same lively, picturesque, 
and energetic expression: but in simplicity and naturalness of 
description, the Greek is far superior to the Frenchman, whose 
warmest admirers must allow, that he frequently sacrifices 
accuracy of delineation to height of colouring, and that the 
features, even in his best portraits, are frequently expanded 
or deformed with all the artificial extravagance of caricature. 
These two agreeable writers are similar also in their defects. 
With all their discrimination and sagacity, they are never 
profound. Their acumen consists in a most shrewd and correct 
observation of human oddities and follies, and in a powerfully 
humourous description of them ; in investigating and ex- 
plaining the causes and springs of human actions, they both 
fail. "Indeed they make but small pretensions to philosophy: 
the first, in particular, though a teacher of philosophy and 
a disciple of Aristotle, is perpetually using that most unphilo- 
sophical of all expressions, ' I wonder/ and this, too, very 
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frequently when the subject admits of an easy explanation. 
* Wonder', says Dr. Johnson, 'is the effect of novelty upon 
ignorance/ This definition though pretty accurate, cannot 
well be applied to the veteran teacher of the Lyceum, to 
whose experience few things could be novel, and of ^vhose 
enlarged observation and various learning, it would not be 
fair to predicate ignorance. His allowing himself to wonder, 
therefore, instead of investigating his subject, must be attri- 
buted partly to the indolence of age, to which the minute 
examination of causes and effects is a toilsome enterprise, 
and partly to a habit, which he certainly did not learn of 
Aristotle, of describing, in the most beautiful, as well as the 
most appropriate,* language, the prominencies and peculiars 
ties of character, rather than of sifting, probing, and ex- 
plaining their origins with the philosophical prolixity of his 
master. La Bruyere is still less profound : for, not to mention 
his style of thinking, even his descriptions have not the 
general air and nature of Theophrastus: unlike his prototype, 
he paints individuals, not the species, which induced one of 
his countrymen, M. Suard, to say of him: Montaigne and 
La Rochefoucauld have described .man as he is in all times 
and all places: La Bruyere has described the courtier, the 
lawyer, the financier, the citizen, of the age of Louis XIV. 

After translating and commenting on five characters by 
Theophrastus and one by La Bruyfere, Barnes concludes: 

Such are a few of the characters of Theophrastus, from 
which, allowing very considerable deductions for my inade- 
quate translation, a very tolerable idea may be formed of all. 
There are but twenty-eight, and will well repay the trouble 
of perusal to any one who is only a mediocre connoisseur in 
the Greek tongue. Besides, they do not consist of dry moral 
axioms and musty syllogisms, which a young gentleman 
would of course blush to be thought acquainted with, but 

* Appropriateness of expression he might learn of Aristotle, but certainly 
not beauty. I have opposed these terms, because, though fitness be an essential 
pan of beauty, it is not the whole; as any one who is not a philosopher (a taylor 
for instance) may understand by comparing two coats equally well made, one 
of fustian, the other of superfine doth. (T.B.) 
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are light, airy, and entertaining enough to divert a mere novel 
reader, and might, with great advantage, be prescribed for 
the amusement of young ladies, if it were not for that cramp, 
ugly, unfashionable Greek character in which they are written. 
At any rate, I think that some of the readers will, at least, 
be inclined to allow, that the ancients were not merely dull 
stringers together of drowsy apothegms, that it is almost 
as possible to laugh over a Greek volume as it is at a modern 
English comedy, nay, that little masters and misses will be 
induced to say, thjat if Theophrastus had written in French, 
he might be permitted now and then to an alternate reading 
with the novels of Pigault Le Brun, or the interesting tomes 
of Parisian Ana. 



PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS 



The series of twenty-four articles by 'Criticus' from which 
these extracts are taken was published in The Examiner 
between 29 August 1813 and 14 August 1814, being preceded 
on 15 August 1813, with an article headed 'Parliamentary 
Criticism', which attributed the lack of good oratory in Parlia- 
ment to the nature of an ' Assembly, which only assumes the 
character of being popular; and, while it pretends to regulate 
its decisions by deliberative wisdom, in fact listens only to 
the voice of power'. 

The articles were' collected in 1815 into a book: Parlia- 
mentary Portraits', or Sketches of the Public Character of some 
of the most distinguished speakers of the House of Commons. The 
author's name was not given. A letter to Leigh Hunt, dated 
from The Inner Temple, 15 March 1815, and signed 'The 
Author', and a note 'To the Reader' were prefixed to the 
collection. 

MR CROKER* 

It is curious to observe the different shapes which self- 
importance assumes, according to the different qualities on 
which it operates. In a constitutionally modest man, as for 
instance in Mr. H. Addington,*f it shows itself in a stiff and 
fretful humility, like the stately and irritable chastity of a 
virgin of three-score : in a forward clever youth, ts in Mr. 
Peel,J it is a lively pertness, careless of giving offence, 

* John Wilson Croker (1780-1857). M.P, for iWnpatrick, 1806. Part 
founder of the Quarterly Review, 1809, and frequent contributor. Secretary 
to the Admiralty, 1809-30. 

t Henry Addington (1757-1844). M.P. for Devizes, 1783. Speaker, 
1789-1800: First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
1801-4. Viscount Sidmouth, 1805. 

I Robert Peel (1788-1850), 2nd Baronet. At this date M.P. for Chippenham 
and Chief Secretary for Ireland. Under-Secretary for War and the Colonies, 
1810-12. 
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because it thinks the wit of its sarcasm an ample compensa- 
tion for the, bitterness of its satire; and because the perpetual 
flattery and loud laugh of weak friends make it fancy itself 
* a chartered libertine '. But the pleasantest exhibition is when 
a veteran professor of State- Arcana perhaps such an one as 
Mr. Rose* rises now and then, bustling with all the pride of 
knowledge, and, by the aid of sagacious nods and mysteriously 
familiar tones, seems ,big with the secrets of a hundred 
Cabinets, and, though he tells little, looks as if he had much 
to tell ; while he silences the voice of youthful reasoning, by 
triumphant allusions to those glorious days when the legisla- 
tive Nestor was in his prime, and the theoretic youngster 
was yet unborn. All these traits are so natural to particular 
ages and habits, and if not quite harmless, are in general so 
free from maliciousness, that one is less disposed to be angry' 
than to laugh at them ; but there is another kind of conceit, 
betraying itself by a hard-faced and protrusive impudence, 
by a contemptuous and arrogant over-bearing : to this let no 
mercy be shown; it is so far from being a natural feature, 
that it requires whole years of the worst society and the worst 
education to engraft it with the least success, and then none 
but the worst natures will receive and propagate the corrupt 
addition. ... 

The high tone of Mr. Croker may perhaps be explained 
with less difficulty: the writer of doggerel verses on the 
Dublin actors, and the puerile imitatorf- of the easiest of all 
models, Walter Scott, may reasonably feel some surprise at 
finding himself at so important a post as the Secretaryship 
to the Admiralty: having too little discrimination, or too 
much self-love to discover the real cause, he is led to conclude 
that he may possess great qualities, though unknown to him- 
self, and that he should assume a consequence of manner equal 

* George Rose (1744-1818). Nonjuring clergyman. M.P. for Launceston, 
1784: for Christchurch, 1790 till death. Vice-President of Board of Trade 
and joint Paymaster-General, 1804: resigned February 1806 on death of Pitt. 
Board of Trade and Treasurer of the Navy, 1807-12, and again after death 
of Perceval, May 1812. 

t "The Battle of Talavera' is usually ascribed to Mr. Croker. (T-B.) 
Croker's poem, 'The Battle of Talayera', appeared in 1809 with great success. 

HC xi 
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to that latent dignity of character which is some day to be 
revealed. It must havfe contributed to spoil this gentleman, 
to see a man of Mr. Southey's eminence passing by all the 
rank and talent of the nation, to dedicate a rather favourite 
work to him: nor does one wonder that his gratitude should 
have made him the patron of the dedicating poet. The day, 
however, has been, and with a man of Mr. Southey's mutable 
thinking, the day may yet return, when a blush shall dart 
across the Laureat, to feel that, under such circumstances, he 
owes his honours to the patronage of such a person. It is 
usual with those who dislike this young Secretary and he 
should know, what perhaps he is too careless to consider, 
that his manner is of all others the most calculated to make 
enemies it is usual with them to object to the lowness of his 
origin. Such an objection, in a country like this, is despicable 
and unnatural: it is the pride of our constitution that it opens 
the paths of honour for all who have skill to tread them; 
and a good Englishman should hail with joy every fresh 
instance of plebeian elevation. I rejoice, therefore, with 
Mr* Croker, that his origin has been no obstruction to 'his 
promotion; and indeed I feel some kindness for his, father, 
if he is, as I have heard, the translator of the Satires of 
Ariosto.* The translation is indifferent, and indeed it would 
be no slight task to render those elegant sketches of a Court's 
vices and a Poet's simplicity, with the Horatian point and 
delicacy of the Italian: but it is some praise to have been fond 
of such a work; and I woufd rather be the son of an indifferent 
versifier, than of a lazy, unlettered grandee. No my quarrel 
with Mr. Croker is not on account of his pedigree, but for 
the arrogance of his manner, unbecoming in any man, but 
least of all suited to a man of his small pretensions. I object 
to that defying tone which seems to wish to provoke, to that 
sore manner which implies a consciousness that what he says 
ought to offend, and therefore anticipates that anger as a 
shield, which it knows it merits to have directed against itself 

* The translator of Ariosto was not J. W. Croker's father, who was Surveyor- 
General of Customs and Excise in Ireland, but Temple Henry Croker (1730?- 
90 ?), a native of Cork, in collaboration with 'the Rev. Mr. H-rt-n*. 
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as a weapon of offence. Luckily for Mr. Croker, few of the 
persons whom he attacks with such vehemence seem to hold 
it worth while to repel him: but a gentleman so exceedingly 
sensitive as the Admiralty-Secretary should be cautious never 
to utter a sarcasm unless he feels secure that, if answered, he 
shall have a repartee which will blow his adversary to pieces. 
Mr. Ponsonby,* on one occasion, silenced him with a furious 
rebuff; and on another, Sir Francis Burdett, with his usual 
gentlemanly coolness, combined a few words whose united 
force seemed to sting to the very quick.'f Not however to 
leave this gentleman in despair if he will cease to speak 
till he has conquered his high and irritable tone, and continue 
to discharge his office with his present exemplary diligence, 
he may justly look forward to as much praise as usually falls 
to the lot of second-rate officers of state. Meantime, let him 
continue to patronise poets ; and may the next poet whom he 
befriends be able to receive the honour without any injury 
to the consistency of his character. 



MR CREEVEY 

Mr. Creevey J is a complete picture of a blunt Englishman : 
careless and even slovenly in his address, shrewd and jocose 
in his expression, persevering and not to be repelled in his 
attacks: he puts one in mind of those sturdy puritans and 
country gentlemen of old time, who could shake even the 
arbitrary buckram of our Elizabeth and Charles: or, to come 
lower, he fs like that downright Shippen, who was such a 

* George Ponsonby (1756-1817). Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 1806. M.P. 
for Tavistpck, 1808. Official Leader of the Opposition. Supported Catholic 
Emancipation. 

f Croker was not easily put down. A continuous encounter between him 
and Tierney was remembered forty years later by Lord Hatherton as the most 
brilliant scene in the House of Commons during the twenty-three years he 
was member of it. 4 

J Thomas Creevey *( 1768-1838). Of Irish extraction, born in Liverpool. 
M.P. (Whig) for Thetford, 1803-30. Selections from his journals and corre- 
spondence were published in 1903 as The Creevey Papers. 
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torturing thorn in ,the flesh of Sir Robert Walpole. Mr. 
Creevey seems born t6 wrinkle the smooth smirks and ruffle 
the soft tempers of Administration, which is ever complacent 
and beaming the soul of polite tranquillity. When all about 
is Halcyon weather, and the Ministers are tripping along 
delicately; thinking that the bitterness of party-rage is past, 
on a sudden appears Mr. Creevey, like a dark cloud in June, 
and pours down upon them a pitiless pelting that overspreads 
all their faces with gloom, and drives them scampering for 
shelter to their benches and their offices. It is very amusing 
to see his method of punishing a forward self-love: the Minister 
proclaims some very plausible measure to which he professes 
he cannot anticipate the smallest objection: the House seems 
willing to be led, and the delighted Mover is going to con- 
gratulate them on an unanimity which does them so much 
honour. At this apparently auspicious moment, a quiet, con- 
versational, half-serious, half-bantering voice is heard at the 
distance of the back benches : the proprietor of this ironical 
tone begs leave to say a very few words : he is heard, and 
appears to be a man of a strangely-constructed memory, for 
he recollects evejr y fault, and every blunder, and every failure 
of the Right Honourable Mover, and though evidently a very 
good-humoured pleasant fellow, he is so exceedingly un- 
polite as to doubt the propriety of implicit confidence in a 
Minister convicted of so many errors. What can the great 
man do ? Of course he despises the insinuation against his 
infallibility, but the speech has made some impression, and 
therefore some answer must be given. He rises, therefore, 
conceals his anger with a face of affected surprise, heaves 
two or three shrugs of regret, and expressed unfeigned 
astonishment at such an unreasonable opposition: he then 
casts round a look of mild appeal, and sits down. He of 
course carries his point, but the charm of unanimity is broken; 
and the House which before felt perhaps unmixed respect, 
now cannot suppress a laugh at the awkward situation into 
which he has been thrust. It is but justice to Mr. Creevey 
to say, that his object in all this is something very superior 
to amusement; he always seems to carry in mind his favourite 
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principles and measures, and will omit no opportunity of 
enforcing them, even though he may run the trifling hazard 
of being called uncourteous or unaccommodating. 



MR WHITBREAD* 

Any person who casts a careful eye over the House of Com- 
mons will find that the different portions into which society 
is divided are tolerably well represented in that Assembly. 
The landed interest, the mercantile interest, the privileged 
orders and the professions, have all their adequate proportion 
of advocates to assert their claims : what seems to be wanting 
is a class of persons who, without reference to any partial 
interests, should speak the sentiments and uphold the rights 
of the nation at large. The history of Parliament will supply 
but few names to whom this description would be applicable : 
Mr. Fox, with all his liberal thinking and benevolent feeling, 
was too much attached to party-views: and Mr. Windham,f 
who has been absurdly proclaimed as a complete specimen 
of the English character, was perhaps the most unnatural 
compound of heterogeneous qualities to which the name of 
Englishman was ever affixed* His brilliant talents, his manly 
courage, his cheerful good-nature, will very readily be allowed 
to be perfectly English: but what shall be said of the oblique 
sophistries of his understanding, of his want of feeling, and 
above all of that blind misapprehension which induced him 
to believe that the people of England were a swinish multi- 

* Samuel fahitbread (1758-1815). M.P, for Bedford, 1790. A determined 
Whig and advocate of peace with France. Opposed the Regency Bill and 
championed the Princess of Wales. An 'earnest opponent of everything 
savouring of oppression and abuse'. From 1809 till his death spoke more 
frequently than any other Member of the House of Commons. Died by his 
own hand, 6 July 1815. 

t William Windham (175O-1810). M.P. for Norwich, 1784 and 1790. 
Secretary for War, 1794: resigned with Pitt, 1801. M.P. for St Mawes, 
1802-6, and for Higham Ferrers/ 1807 till death. Secretary for War and the 
Colonies under Grenville, 1806-7. In 18 10 he supported the proposal to exclude 
reporters from the House of Commons. For oilier references to him by Barnes 
see pp. 138 and 154 above. , 
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tude, incapable of reflection, and in whom not even the com- 
mon and brutal virtue of bravery could be cherished without 
cock-fights and bull-baits and Jew-boxers. It would be easy 
to enumerate many more inconsistencies of his character, 
such as his mixture of the fine gentleman and the coarse 
joker, of the refined theorist and blundering observer: but 
enough has probably been said to show that such a man could 
not be called the Representative of the English People. 

It is to Mr. Whitbread alone that this title seems entirely 
due. He is an epitome of the national character. It is he 
who represents the straight-forward good sense, the warmth 
of heart, sometimes indiscreet, but always generous, the 
simple manners, sometimes abrupt, but always kind, the 
sturdy honesty, sometimes rough, but alway consistent, 
the shrewd penetration, ever active, but ever candid, the 
boldness of spirit, sometimes violent but always steady; 
which altogether have ever been considered as the infallible 
marks of a genuine Englishman. His exterior is as English 
as his mind: his steady eye, his countenance deeply marked 
with thoughtfulness, but fluctuating with feeling, his sober 
gait, his unaffected gestures, even the decided vigorous cast 
of his person, give assurance of a man who belongs to a 
country where the naked soul may yet walk abroad and feel 
no shame, where as yet the artificial mummeries of a corrupt 
civilization are not necessary for the support of a public 
reputation; where as yet there is none of the imbecility 
of denaturalized states. The very plainness of his dress shows 
that he is one of that people among whom the consciousness 
of internal rectitude is esteemed as the surest property and 
the noblest ornament. I have frequently smiled at an observa- 
tion of persons whom I have taken with me to hear Mr.. Whit- 
bread: they have allowed the energy and acuteness of his 
understanding, the honest boldness of his sentiments, and the 
tone of feeling which gives an interest to all that he says; 
but they think him unpolished, deficient in the graces. Alas! 
how much they mistake the objects and views of that dis- 
tinguished Commoner. He does not take his daily seat in 
the House of Commons, in order to make graceful obeisances 
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and pronounce pretty periods: h$ leaves such small trifling 
to the Castlereaghs and the Cannings: he comes there to do 
the business of the nation, to take care that the common-weal 
receives no injury, to watch over and protect the Constitution 
against the intemperance of zeal and the insidiousness of 
ambition, to animate and assist the labours of the honest, to 
, crush the efforts of the fraudulent and selfish, to vindicate the 
oppressed, to speak Truth. To object to a man occupied in 
such exalted pursuits, that his manner is not exquisitely 
polished, is as silly as it would be to complain that Michael 
Angelo has not the prettiness of Watteau, that Milton 
wants the softness of Sedley, that Newton is not so enter- 
taining as Goldsmith. I admire, and very sincerely, the 
courtesy and urbanity of Lord Castlereagh: they are the 
becoming, decorations of his situation: he is backed by the 
powerful influence of Administration, and has leisure to be 
gentle without any detriment. Not so the man who has to 
fight frequently, almost unassisted, against the compact 
energies of Government. A soft answer or a candid smile 
may turn away wrath, but cannot conquer positive force ; and 
to attempt to overthrow a ministerial measure, by the help 
of elegant sentences and comely action, would be about as 
wise as to storm a triple battery with a fan of painted feathers. 
The manner, therefore, of Mr. Whitbread seems perfectly 
consonant to his objects: he aims at awakening the attention 
of the indolent, at rousing the fears of the guilty ; and for this 
purpose it is essential that he should appear in earnest; a 
conclusion to which few persons would come, if they saw 
him more attentive about the form than the matter of his 
speeches, I confess I like to witness his sharp, sometimes 
boisterous attacks on the complacent strength of Administra- 
tion: he attacks those who, are able to defend themselves, and 
he attacks them in the way best suited to his purpose. I like 
his manner also, because it forms an agreeable contrast to 
that contemptible namby-pamby gentleness, which is now 
becoming so fashionable in the House of Commons* If ever 
I am inclined to think it overbearing, it is when he makes 
an assault on the inoffensive simplicity of the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer.* I have seen that gentleman as much startled 
by Mr. Whitbread as a girl by a discharge of artillery: he at 
length rises-, and looks about him with a face of the most 
helpless dismay, and is compelled to grasp tightly with both 
hands the table of the House of Commons, before he can 
muster courage to articulate one syllable* in answer. Here, 
then, Mr. Whitbread might perhaps relax a little of the 
severity of his manner from a consideration of the unresisting 
nature of his opponent, who is at the same time one of the 
best-intentioned men of the House. But enough and more 
has been said on this supposed defect of Mr. Whitbread: 
and indeed I should not have thought it necessary to allude to 
it, were it not almost the only fault which, as far as I have 
heard, even his enemies can object to him. 

Those who wish to form a correct estimate of his character 
must not look to two or three particular speeches, but to the 
whole tenour of his public life. They will then see a consistency 
of action which is to be found in few other public men: they 
will see a man always the strenuous and watchful opponent 
of administration, not from any paltry ambition of place, but 
on the greatest constitutional ground of operating as a check 
to the natural tyranny of high power: they will see a patriot, 
who, while his heart glows at the proud triumphs of his own 
countrymen, can find leisure to think of the welfare of other 
nations besides his own: they will see an advocate, ever 
accessible and ever ready to support the cause of tlfe injured, 
whether it be an oppressed alien, or over-punished convict, 
or an insulted Princess: they will see that union of talent and 
perseverance, of justice and courage, of eloquence and sound 
sense, which makes the cause of Truth as irresistible as it is 
respectable. People who think only of ministerial majorities 
will call this an exaggerated statement, and say that too much 
importance is attached to the labours of this distinguished 
Member. They have not thoroughly considered the subject 

* Nicholas Vausittart (1766-1851). M.P. for Hastings, 1796. Sat in the 
House of Commons for various constituencies for twenty-six consecutive years. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, May 1812. Baron Bexley, of Bexley in Kent, 
1825. 
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Mr. Whitbread cannot indeed command a majority of votes, 
but he can, and I will venture to say does, on most important 
occasions, command a majority of opinions. Above all, he 
commands and guides the sense of the nation: a force ten 
times more powerful than the House of Commons, because 
it always, directly or indirectly, influences the conduct of 
that assembly. To this the proudest minister is forced to bow: 
with reference to this he fabricates every measure: a piece 
of meditated tyranny is clipped away from this law; a patch 
of desirable fraud is torn off from that arrangement; and 
corruption itself is quietly purged of the most acrid particles 
of its poison. Such is the power of a great moral check when 
directed by an able and honest man. Nay, such is the atten- 
tion of Mr. Whitbread to every branch of parliamentary 
business, such is his acuteness and such his fearlessness, that 
I have no doubt that many a dirty parish or county job has 
been stripped of half its intended baseness, lest it should be 
noticed and denounced by that vigilant and upright Com- 
moner. This is an elevation of dignified usefulness, to which 
the most sanguine ambition could hardly hope to aspire: and 
to this proud height he has raised himself by the sheer force 
of consistency. His talents are great, but talents unsupported 
by the public esteem are nothing else than 'leather or 
prunella'. Look at Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Tierney,* the first 
of them the most variously-gifted man of the age, the second 
qualified to be one of the most useful: but, owing to a real 
or an apparent want of independence of character, what are 
they ? the first a mere drinker of wine, the second a maker 
of amusing speeches from the back benches.-f By attributing 
so much to the influence of honesty, I would not be supposed 
to under-rate the intellectual power of Mr. Whitbread : there 
is a quickness, a dexterity, and an energy about his under- 
standing, which makes him one of the best and most formidable 

* George Tierney (1761-1830). M.P. for Southwark, 1796. Prominent 
opponent of Pitt and advocate of a separate peace with France. 'The needy 
knife-grinder' of Canning's poem in the Anti-Jacobin. M.P. for Appleby, 
1812, and for Knaresborough, 1818 till death. 

-f Many of Mr. Tiemey's speeches are as full of good sense as of joke: yet, 
so it is, the House thinks them only designed for entertainment. (T.B.) 
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debaters in the House. He detects a sophistry with the ken 
of an eagle, and breaks in pieces a falsehood with the vigour 
of a lion. He is moreover the most eloquent speaker in the 
House, if eloquence consist, not in ornamented sentences, but 
in the language which, coming from the heart, never fails 
to touch the heart. His speeches afford a most refreshing 
contrast to the mild circumlocutions of government harangues, 
and the gaudy rhetoric of theatrical declamation. Before his 
matter has made an impression, there is a warmth and earnest- 
ness about his tones which rouses and interests all his auditors. 
They listen and are charmed with the manly spirit of his 
sentiments and the simple strength of his diction: instead of 
the cold artifices of composition, he gives them the natural 
dignity 6f impassioned thinking: for the splendid figures of 
speech, he gives them the pure brightness of the image of 
truth. 

Some persons may regret that Mr. Whitbread is never 
likely to attain any of the usual objects of ambition: but can 
any peerage or blue ribbon be equal to the dignity of being 
hailed by the universal people as the people's guardian. His 
eye watches for the good of the nation: its eye is ever fixed 
upon him with a proud and admiring confidence. The people 
are never ungrateful, but cheerfully give to every merit its 
due reward. The successful warrior reaps wealth and honours : 
the skilful negotiator may, if he please, enjoy the same re- 
compense for his labours: but England reserves its full tide 
of gratitude, affection, and esteem, for that man who has 
through twenty years of arduous conflict vindicated the rights 
of freedom and humanity, and whose successful toils justly 
entitle him to be called her greatest and most useful citizen. 



PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS 



The literary articles in The Champion, signed by 'Strada', 
began in the number of 2 January 1814 with a 'dialogue 
between a bookseller & an author', in which the bookseller 
asked for 'a series of critical portraits of the principle [sif\ 
living authors, and if you please you may add those that 
are dead: not great un wieldly full-length pictures, but brief, 
prominent, and comprehensive, (ay, that is the word,) com- 
prehensive sketches ... a manual of criticism which a young 
gentleman may put in his pocket without discommoding the 
proportions of his coat, or a young lady thrust into her 
ridicule, without excluding the space allotted for her scent- 
box'. The author, for his part, approved of 'female influence 
extended to criticism. . . . What will be lost in profundity will 
perhaps be gained in kindness and softness of manner; and 
the air of amiable society will be dispersed even over the 
controversies of the learned/ 

The articles were eighteen in number. After number vn 
the numbering went wrong and later was given up. The 
dates and titles were these: 

1814. 9 January: Mr Southey; 30 January: Mr Campbell; 
13 February: Mr Walter Scott; 27 February: Mr Moore; 
13 March: Mr [James]] Montgomery; 27 March: Mr 
Coleridge; 10 April: Mr Crabbe; 8 May: Lord Byron; 
29 May: Mr Wordsworth; 19 June: Mr Rogers; 10 July: 
Mr W. Gifford; 14 August: Dr Wolcott, alias Peter Pindar; 
23 October: William Cowper; IS November: James Thom- 
son; 11 December: Oliver Goldsmith. 

1815. 1 January : Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton ; 22 January : 
Mrs Opie; 19 February: Miss Edgeworth. 
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MR MOORE 

And glory oft would claim the lay, t 
And friendship oft his numbers move; 

But whisper then that 'sooth to say 
'His sweetest song was given in loye'. 

Little's Poems. 

Such was the account which Mr. Moore gave of his poetical 
character in his first work a work, which, though not regu- 
larly authorised by him, it would be affectation to pretend to 
ascribe to any other writer. He was then a mere youth, and 
his errors, though of an offensive kind, might be forgiven in 
the hope that he would rise to better things, especially after 
such a promise as appears to be pledged in the stanza above 
quoted. It must, indeed, be confessed, that the volume which 
contained this hint was in its entire tenor completely inimical 
to so pleasing an expectation: for there was to be found in 
it no glory, no friendship, no love. Here was indeed, and 
in profusion, what to a sensual lad might seem love: much 
wantonness, much vehement kissing, much ardent clasping, 
in short all these expressive symptoms of animal passion, 
which pass for excellent love in a Turkish seraglio. In 
Europe, at least in its better societies, the feeling had a 
different name, which shall not be mentioned : and it became 
part of the system of moral taste, to avoid all" intercourse 
with persons who either wrote or talked about a subject, 
which it is the very instinct of nature to wrap in mystery. 
Yet Mr. Moore's book became popular, and though there 
can scarcely be a man who would not blush to present such 
a study either to his sister or his wife, still it is to be feared 
that it found its way into sanctuaries which till then had never 
beeh polluted by such intruders. The naked and deformed 
anatomy of sensuality, was tricked out with such a spruceness 
of dress, was made to ogle with such unutterable softness, 
and spoke such moving things, that poor credulous, girls, 
who know nothing of the matter, but whose mysterious 
sensations convinced them that something was still wanting 
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to their happiness they mistook the disguised demon for a 
smiling wgel, and feared no harm from one who looked so 
gentle and so kind. An easy mistake with the unwary! Even 
experience may sometimes be puzzled to distinguish between 
the doating of appetite and the fondness of affection^ Mr. 
Moore had thus done a great wrong to society, but good- 
natured people were not inclined to be inexorably angry: 
they believed the offence to be half-unconscious, and waited 
with anxiety to see how it would be repaired. 

A few years passed: Mr. Moore again came before the 
public, and all hope immediately vanished. He was not a 
matured man, his information extended, his power of thinking 
increased and strengthened. It was evident from his own 
shewing that he had seen society in its best state: the dignity 
of manly intellect, the graces of female sentiment, must have 
been familiar to his observation; and yet, oh! shame! his 
mind was so fettered and blinded by its degrading propensity, 
that it seemed equally unwilling and unable to escape from 
its bondage, and to rise to the contemplation of those purer 
beauties, which can alone inspire the passion of love. 

It would be curious to know whence Mr. Moore could 
derive his notion that he was the poet of love: if he have no 
personal knowledge of that peculiar disposition of the soul, 
yet, as he is evidently a great reader of the poets, he might 
have learned a better doctrine from them. The Greeks and 
Latins do not seem to have been much acquainted with a 
sentiment, which, from the condition of women among them, 
could hardly have existed. Homer, however, who lived before 
the artificial slavery of their strange system was embodied, 
has given some pictures of conjugal affection which shew that 
the fine-minded old bard knew that there was something far 
superior to mere sexual affinity. I allude to those beautiful 
interviews between Hector and Andromache, between Ulysses 
and Penelope. Sophocles has given us a sketch of another kind 
in his description of Haemon and Antigone: it is only sur- 
passed in tenderness and energy by the Romep and Juliet of 
Shakespeare. The despairing lover, rather than survive his 
mistress whom he cannot save, resolves, though in the bloom 
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of youth, and heir* to the crown, to perish by her side, and 
in the magnanimous infatuation falls on his owrj sword., 
Dante, and Petrarch, and Tasso, never confound with the 
restless gloating of lasciviousness, that devotedness of heart 
which breathes but for one object, and grows greater and 
better by the perpetual contemplation of it. They do not 
invite a lady to a bed of roses sprinkled with dew (a most 
uncomfortable bed by the way, and especially to be dreaded 
by all persons subject to rheumatism) they do not talk 
about lips, and necks, and bosoms, till even appetite grows 
sick by anticipation, and nauseates the proposed satiety: their 
mistresses are what a poet's should be, all gentleness, benevo- 
lence, purity, elevation, and in person all beauty, delicacy, 
and grace: desire in them is not the sole feeling: though, 
indeed, it serves to combine, consolidate, direct, and inspire 
their other feelings. 

Mr. Moore talks a good deal of the Roman poets : in the 
best of them he will find no authority for his style of making 
love. Poor Dido, though one of those whom virtue shakes 
the head at, consents, indeed, to infamy: but not one loose 
or libidinous expression ^escapes her lips, not one word which 
the purest mind might not recognize as of kindred purity. 
Ovid has written like a profligate in those disgraceful poems 
for which he was banished, or deserved to be banished; but 
in the Heroic Epistles, and in the Metamorphoses, ay, even 
in those dreadful stories of incestuous passion, he has shown 
that he could express all the absorbing energy, the wild 
tenderness of the passion, and scarcely interpose one indelicate 
idea. Propertius, to be sure, is a mere wretch; he is an 
obscene old man, who is a slave to the tyranny of a young 
beauty, and his dupery appears in his writings almost as 
ridiculously prominent, as in that shocking portrait of Antonio, 
ill Venice Preserved. Tibullus and Catullus remain; the first, 
though tame and languid, is in passages eminently tender and 
delicate; and the latter, though he dares to throw out the 
grossest and most horrible expressions, displays an exquisite- 
ness of feeling, that shews his mind was not formed to dwell 
on indecencies, but that he hurls them at his readers in scorn 
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and abhorrence. Well but Mr. Moore tells us somewhere, 
that he has imitated- the early poets of our own language. 
Which of them? Shakespeare, or Spenser, or Milton, or 
Ford, or Cowley, or Habington, or Lovelace, or but I might 
go through a score of them, and no man on earth could guess 
which was his model. All these poets have written of love, 
but with them it is a passion in which the soul is concerned 
as well as the body. Shakespeare has in one poem, the Venus 
and Adonis, condescended to give a description of the bodily 
appetite, unattended with purer feelings, though indeed it 
must be allowed, that the anxiety of the goddess lest her 
boy-lover should lose his life, gives to her passion a little 
of the sacredness of love. Let any man read this poem, and 
say if it leaves one impure impression on his soul; he will be 
so overwhelmed with the myriad fancies, the countless topics, 
the inexhaustible mind of the poet, that instead of thinking 
of his own paltry senses, he will be inclined to fall down and 
worship the mighty intellect of the author. Let Mr. Moore 
write so, and degrading as it would be, even then, always to 
handle such a subject, yet we would almost forgive his matter 
in the execution of his work. 

And here I am ready and happy to allow, that, if a remark- 
ably rich and fluent diction, if perfect music in versification, 
and a very pleasing and playful fancy, could redeem the poet 
of appetite, then Mr. Moore is redeemed ; for the man must 
be blind who cannot discover these qualities in his writings. 
His fancy, however, though very delightful, is very limited 
in extent, and in its changes ; it is like a little cottage garden 
filled with a dozen or two of fragrant plants ; you are quite 
entranced with the prospect and the odours, but before you 
have taken six paces, you are at the end of your walk. Thus 
'angels', 'bowers', 'flowers', 'cupids', and two or three 
more etcaeteras, make up the sum of Mr. Moore's fanciful 
stock; he combines them with much skill, and makes a pretty 
display with them ; but it does not require much arithmetical 
science to discover, that the bases of all these changes are 
only three or four old and almost thread-bare ideas. 

What I have said of his fancy applies equally to his power 
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of pathos. Men, even of barren minds, are generally so 
roused by the operation of their passion, that they become . 
eloquent, arid almost inexhaustible; Mr. Moore is eloquent, 
but he soon stops; one idea does not propagate another; he 
utters one or two impassioned sentences, but then it appears 
that he could not, if he studied for ages, say another word 
on the subject. 

I know it is the opinion of some able and candid men, that 
even in the worst poems of this gentleman, there was a 
redeeming something which promised a future race of glory. 
I wish I could think so ; with the utmost sincerity of heart 
I declare, that, if I thought so, I would immediately throw 
these remarks into the flames. But the passages to which 
I presume these gentlemen allude, instead of appearing to 
me like prognostics of returning health, are the surest symp- 
toijas of desperate and incurable disease. Mr. Moore, in 
several parts of his works, regrets misspent time, and ex- 
hibits signs of repentance. Oh ! gross self-fallacy, let it not 
deceive others also. In common life, a man who feels a 
consciousness of crime, and from time to time whines about 
his guilt, while he wants the strength of mind to change his 
habits, or such abhorrence bf his darling sins as shall make 
him leave them in disgust, that man will sin on for ever, 
and, in a short time, will render his very fits of repentance a 
source of complacency and egotistical pleasure. Thus, Mr. 
Moore published a volume of lascivious poems, and prefixed 
to them the motto 'Lusisse pudet' 'He was ashamed to 
have played '. Was he so ? then why did he publish his 
sports ? or what are we to think of that repentance, which, 
when it was in its power to obliterate the mischief, sends it 
out to the world, to do injury through countless ages, for 
the sake of gratifying the sickly vanity of the author, or, what 
is worse, the corrupt taste of the man. In his subsequent 
poems, he expressed something like remorse for his past 
follies, and yet the same book which contains this sentiment, 
is fuller of grosser violations of decorum than he had ever 
before committed. What do I infer from this? Either that 
his repentance is not sincere, even at the moment that it is 
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expressed, or that his mind is so imbecile as not to be able 
to deliver itself from a conscious degradation. 

I am aware of the very beautiful songs which he has written 
to the old Irish music; he knew into what hands they would 
go, and he is too much* of the gentleman to force indecorums 
upon the piano-fortes of the ladies. Even here, however, his 
propensity is discoverable, and nothing but woman, unintel- 
lectual woman, is his theme, except now and then, when he 
strikes the lyre with the indignant vehemence of a patriot. 
Here it is that I found my hope, such as it is, of Mr. Moore's 
regeneration ; his epistles and satires shew that political rage 
can animate his mind to the absorption of every other thought. 
He loves his country; and the wrongs which his country has 
suffered might rouse a colder heart to phrenzy. Here is a 
theme for his poetry, better than all the bowers of Mosellay ; 
better than all the dark-eyed Howris of Paradise. Let him con- 
centrate his powers, and direct his feelings to the completion' 
of a poem on a national subject: he shall then, instead of being 
the idol of wanton boys and silly young women, be quoted 
as the patriot-poet of his country; his countrymen, in ages 
yet unborn, shall hang over his verses with their charac- 
teristic rapture of gratitude, and all nations shall hail him as 
an ornament of the grand art which he has so nobly employed. 
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But whatever may be the* real opinion of Mr. Coleridge, I 
must for myself declare, that though I hold in high admiration 
his extensive knowledge, his profound thinking, and the com- 
prehensive range of his intellect, yet I conceive he has shewn 
little claim to the gratitude of his contemporaries or of 
posterity, except by his poems. His prose essays are so full 
of morbid vanity of independent boldness in the thinking, 
and the most shrinking horror lest his thoughts should offend 
the established orders of grand views of general truth, and 
the most pusillanimous meanness in the application of it, 
that the mind, though interested with such striking peciuli'ari- 

HC * 13 
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ties, turns with string dislike from a picture, made up of such 
harh and unharmonious contrasts. His poems are very 
different; they have indeed enough of vanity, and enough of 
affectation, but who cares for such errors when listening to 
the enchantments of a rich and graceful imagination; or of a 
metrical music, which reminds one sometimes of fhe softness 
of the flute, sometimes of the full, swelling tones of the 
organ ? His mind has evidently been, from the earliest youth, 
devoted to those peculiar studies which form the poet, while 
the intensity of his feeling, and the depth of his understanding, 
seem to mark him out as fitted to fill one of the highest seats 
of that Parnassus which he pretends to desert. There can be 
no doubt, that, if he would seriously apply his powers in 
a great poem, he would rise to an immeasurable height above 
his friend Southey, in all whose works, there is scarcely one 
paragraph which indicates deep feeling, and not one which 
is distinguished for profound reflection. In some of the few 
poems which he has published, Mr. Coleridge has drawn such 
tenderly pleasing scenes of domestic love, as might have 
refreshed even the bowers of Paradise: in others, there is an 
indignant strain of moral remonstrance against tyranny and 
vice, which might appal the heart, though cased in a hundred 
folds of the dullest apathy. 

Yet these are powers which Mr. Coleridge holds worthless : 
the praise of a poet, which satisfied the ambition of Homer 
or Milton is beneath his views: he must forsooth become a 
metaphysician, and shew how easy it is for the clearest sighted 
man to become blind, when he goes into an atmosphere to 
which his organs of vision are not accustomed. It appears, 
that having occasion to go into Germany, he there became 
enamoured, as he ought to have been, of Schiller, and Goethe, 
and Wieland, and even of Klopstock: and one fine specimen 
he has given us both of his fondness and of his taste, in his 
noble translations of Schiller's noble play,* on the fortunes and 
death of Wallenstein. But this was not > enough: like Dr. 
Faustus, his great prototype in curiosity and audacity of 

* The title of the play, or plays, is 'The Piccolomini'; the translation is 
*, but well worthy any search which may be made after it. (T.B.) 
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research, he looked about for fresh objects for the exercise 
of his intellect, and most unluckily was, all at once, spell- 
bound, by the incomprehensible grandeur of the philosophy 
of Kant. From that time he has never been disenchanted: he 
has ever since affected to refine wisdom into obscurity, and 
to struggle with subjects which he scarcely has skill enough 
to touch. This does not arise from want of mental power, 
but of science: he has the strength of a giant, but he has 
not any knowledge of the weapons with which he is foolish 
enough to choose to combat. Hence proceeds the great con- 
fusion in his ideas, and consequently in his language; nor is 
he unaware of this defect; but he ascribes it to any cause 
rather than the right one. He insinuates that the expressions 
of deep feeling must ever be obscure to general readers. Now 
this seems to me a misapprehension : he confounds that which 
is obscure with that which is not obvious ; and yet, no two 
things can be more separate in their nature. A profound 
remark may be entirely new, and yet every mind shall at 
once understand it and allow its propriety: an obscure idea 
is one of which the mind cannot comprehend the form, nor, 
with all its exertions, recognize the naturalness. Had Mr. 
Coleridge, at the time when he offered such an excuse for 
his want of perspicuity, thought a little about his old favourites, 
Bacon and Milton, and Jeremy Taylor, he would at once 
have seen the fallacy of his position. These men all thought 
deeply and felt keenly, yet their ideas are as clear as those 
of the shallowest writers: their page is sometimes encumbered 
with the gorgeousness of their diction, or the exuberance of 
their images, but their meaning is always accessible to the 
commonest apprehension: and, if Mr. Coleridge would imitate 
these great masters, and treat only of such subjects as he 
understands, he would not only be as intelligible as they are, 
but almost as eloquent. He has, indeed, many points of 
resemblance with those heroes of our literature: great sensi- 
bility, a mind stored with images, and a manly spirit of 
enterprise which leads him to dive into the abysses of his 
subject, instead of playing on its surface. His great defect, 
which will ever keep him at immense distance from their 
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.sphere, is his want of accurate erudition. I know (for it is 
impossible for a reader of Mr. Coleridge not tb know) that 
his knowledge is various and extensive: he is considerably 
versed in languages, and well read in all the best authors: 
yet there is scarcely one subject (except poetical criticism) 
among the many on which, in his last publication, he ventures 
to dogmatize, of which he has more than the merest ele- 
mentary knowledge. He pretends to expose the vulgar errors 
respecting taxation, and yet has recourse to the vulgar ex- 
pedient of begging all the principles on which he builds the 
refutation of them. He objects, properly enough, to Paley's 
doctrine of General Consequences, and, after a great deal of 
blundering, mixed, however, with much truth, comes as well 
as I can understand him, precisely to the same conclusion. He 
ridicules, very skilfully, the philosophy of the (Economists, 
who talk of the state, and of society, as if it were a mystical 
something, and not merely an aggregate of particular indi- 
viduals: yet in the same essay,* he expends many pages to 
prove that the happiness of states is governed by rules sepa- 
rate from those of ordinary life, and that their morality 
stands on another basis. The source of all these contradictions, 
is vanity, which leads him to go out of his sphere to play 
the fool, when, within it, he might shine with the lustre of 
a first-rate genius. He is like Hobbes, or Berkely, the first of 
whom, tried to injure his own well-earned fame, by trans- 
lating Homer; and the latter, caftie off with disgrace, and 
sore defeat, for presuming to contend with Newton, on a 
subject of which he knew not the first principles. Let him 
cease to waste his powers on such topics, and write more 
sonnets and more tragedies: if he must be metaphysical, let 
it be in verse and not in prose: and, if his next tragedy shall 
contain as much fanciful description, and impassioned senti- 
ment as his 'Remorse', he will easily be forgiven, though the 
hero of it should be Kant himself, and should talk nothing 

but Kantism, from the first act to the last 

Now, let me ask any man, who takes a survey of all these 

* Hie whole of these remarks on Mr. Coleridge's prose, refers to a work 
called The Friend. <T.B.) 
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circumstances, whether he cannot easily forgive the writer 
who having been carried to a blind excess of admiration at 
the outset of these events, should at last never be able to 
allude to them without shrinking and dismay. But it seems 
that Mr. Coleridge has rendered the motive of his conversion 
questionable: he has consented to wear a badge, to receive a 
pension from the Government I do not know whether this 
be the case: if it is, I am sorry for it: for, though in my mind, 
it does not detract one jot from the honesty of Mr. Coleridge, 
yet it necessarily diminishes his dignity as a teacher of political 
truth. It was not worth his while for a scanty pittance, which 
can hardly add a vegetable to his daily board, to compromise 
the independence of his character: it was a shameful sacrifice 
to his indolence, and is altogether a weakness, which, however 
consonant with the feebleness of Mr. Southey's mind, was 
quite below the energy which distinguishes Mr. Coleridge's 
flunking. But the great and leading fault of his character is 
indolence: before its deadening influence the enthusiasm of 
the poet becomes torpid: nay, even his own ambition as a 
philosopher is checked; and he stops in mid career, though, 
from his own account, he could, with little exertion, enlighten 
mankind by a display of original and useful truths, which 
could not fail to increase the general welfare. 



LORD BYRON* 

In his sweeping invectives there are no kindnesses reserved 
for the select few: age, and rank, and talent, are hurled about 
in one common vortex. The firebrand is thrown about in- 
discriminately, and we are asked to laugh and think it sport. 
For this disgusting character of his lordship's poetry, two 
reasons are assigned: his lordship is young, and, forsooth-! 
his lordship is melancholy. Each excuse is equally unfounded 

* The article is headed with an editorial note. Strada is a correspondent. 
' Qur own criticisms on Lord Byron's poems of the Giaour and the Bride of 
Abydos, will show that our opinion of his lordship's writings, differs materially 
from that expressed by "Strada".' At the date of this article only the first 
two Cantos of Childe Harold had been published. 
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and ridiculous. If the charge against him had been debauchery 
or extravagance, youth might be admitted as a plea: but 
what connection is there between tender years and a morose 
temper, between the open simplicity and good-natured con- 
fidence of boyhood, and the fierce hate which cannot be satis- 
fied with less than an assault on all mankind. Then he is 
melancholy. To this I answer, without any knowledge of his 
lordship, that he has not one true symptom of such a dis- 
position about him. Grief never did, nor ever will, indulge 
itself in the utterance of ill-natured and malignant remarks. 
It may be angered, and may now and then drop a peevish 
word: but it is its nature to be gentle, to sympathise, and 
to look about for objects of sympathy, conscious that its 
sufferings require support, and are an unanswerable claim to 
the most intimate union with human society, whose common 
bond is destined to be misery. . . . 

One cannot express sufficient scorn and indignation for the 
mock-sorrows of a Childe Harold, who, in the full vigour of 
healthful youth, is made to traverse the fairest scenes of 
creation, merely to pollute them with the breathings of dis- 
content, and who surveys the noblest actions of men with 
the eyes which Satan cast on the innocence of Paradise. Lord 
Byron is very properly anxious to convince his readers that 
Harold is a fictitious person: to be sure he is, there never 
could exist a wretch so purely detestable; but why does Lord 
Byron waste his talents in the composition of such unnatural 
portraits; why does he appear occasionally to adopt his 
creature's most hateful opinions; why has he thought fit to 
record at all the lucubrations of a selfish libertine, who hates 
all the excellence which smiles around him, for no better 
reason than because he is satiated with bad wine and dis- 
reputable amours ? Had it ever been his lordship's misfortune 
to meet with a being at all similar, and had he conceived that 
the example might be salutary to the world, in that case he 
should have exhibited him as an object to be hated, he should 
have beset his way with contempt and abhorrence; and he 
might have pointed his moral by shewing the probable end 
of such a man, which would be, after discharging his impotent 
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malice on invulnerable virtue, to retire to some obscure, 
corner, feed on his own heart, and perish on die poisonous 
repast. 

MR WORDSWORTH 

Mr. Wordsworth belongs to the same class as our Shake- 
speare, our Spenser, and our Milton; his mind is of the same 
high, unvulgar cast: purged from the common dimness which 
obstructs man's vision: his eye, like theirs, looks abroad upon 
nature, seizing her most retiring beauties, and comprehending 
her abstrusest harmonies: like theirs, his intellect, with a 
proud, commanding sagacity, can reach at once the remotest 
conclusions without the slow process of reasoning, and un- 
ravel the most mysteriously-combined motives without those 
technical auxiliaries which have been invented for the use of 
ordinary mankind. It would indeed be ridiculous to place 
him on a footing of perfect equality with the great trium- 
virate: he has hitherto written nothing of sufficient pretensions 
to be put in competition with their master-pieces: but his 
ambition and his qualities are of the same exalted kind, and 
give us hope that his genius will yet produce fruits corre- 
sponding to the magnificence of its promise. Nobody, I think, 
will deny, th$t where he is great, none could be greater: 
that majesty of thought seems natural to him: that whenever 
he soars into the higher and purer air of intellectual con- 
templation, he moves about with a facility and conscious 
dignity which shows that he belongs to that unearthly element. 
His language too (for in his finest passages he forgets the 
peculiarities of his own system) has all that abounding vigour 
and splendour which befit his thoughts, and his blank versifica- 
tion has, to my ear, all the variety, art, and grandeur of the 
finest music. Milton, though he is said to have been an 
accomplished musician, has not managed his pauses^with half 
the effect of Mr. Wordsworth, who is reported to be ignorant 
of the science. In reading the best poems of the latter, you 
are impressed in the same manner as if you were accompanied 
by an organ, so that it would be no slight sensual enjoyment 
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to repeat the verses with reference to the cadences alone, 
without any regard to the meaning. ... 

Another fault, ascribed to Mr. Wordsworth, belongs rather 
to his habits of life than to his system of opinions: he has a 
morbid sensibility which extracts melancholy out of every 
object, and impresses itself so deeply on the minds of his 
careful readers, as might unhinge them for the common 
business of life. Such, at least, is the opinion even of some 
who admire him. I think the matter is over-rated. There 
are not ten minds, in an age so nicely organized, so acutely 
sensitive, as to be in any danger of disorder from the influence 
of the saddest strains of poetry: and, on account of a possible 
evil, one cannot consent that Mr. Wordsworth should alter 
that frame and disposition of mind which is one V>f his great 
charms. He has been brought up in the school of nature's 
beauties and sublimities, and by deep meditation on himself, 
compared with those wonders of creation, he has acquired an 
elevation and purity of thinking which has less of earth in it 
than any poetry in the world, except, perhaps, some of the 
mournful odes of Petrarch. If he came out more into the 
world, he might, perhaps, be a merrier personage; but who 
would not rather have him write sublimely than ludicrously, 
unless, indeed (which would be too much to expect) he could 
amuse mankind and himself with such humourous delineations 
of life as Shakespeare could draw. At any rate, who could 
endure, what must be one inevitable consequence of much 
intermixture with society, that he should waste his time in 
penning sonnets on Lady Jane's fan, or Lady Bab's slipper ? 

Mr. Wordsworth is not, indeed, adapted to be a popular 
poet; he is of too high an order: he writes for men who reflect 
as deeply as himself. Our greatest poets have not been 
popular: Shakespeare, notwithstanding hrs infinite variety, is 
rather liked, as affording scope to favourite actors, than read 
in the closet: those who read him do it through the medium 
of Gibber or Tate, or some other blundering fellow who 
presumes to alter and fit him for representation. As to Milton 
and Spenser, they are wholly unknown except to a few poetical 
readers : every library, indeed, holds their works, and most 
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gentlemen are acquainted with their names ; but you might 
travel from Cornwall to Berwick, and riot find twenty persons 
who have fairly perused Spenser's Fairy Queen, or even the 
Paradise Lost. Mr. Wordsworth, therefore, must be content 
to be less read than the writer of amorous odes and wondrous 
romances: he may, however, be assured of an eternal memory 
in the minds of the wise; and that future ages will be eager 
to point out his name, as one of the proudest specimens of 
the best English character, distinguished, as it will be, for 
purity of feeling, for comprehensiveness of intellect, and for 
a strain of poetry which at once enchants the senses, exalts 
the understanding, and improves the heart. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

Goldsmith may perhaps be pronounced the most generally 
pleasing writer in the English language: everybody reads 
him, everybody likes him. There is scarcely an eminent 
author to whom he is equal on particular ground: but then 
he had a combination of excellences which can be found in no 
other individual, except Voltaire. He is not so fine a humourist 
as Addison, but he is a better poet: he is not so good a 
novelist as Fielding, but he is a more amusing dramatist: it 
would be absurd, in spite of Dr. Johnson's opinion, to place 
him as an historian by the side of Hume, but could Hume 
have written the Citizen of the World, or The Deserted Village* 
Lastly, as a poet, he is vastly inferior to all of the first class 
in the art, though I know not what other poet could have 
written the Vicar of Wakefidd, or the adventures of Beau 
Tibbs. This power of doing every thing well and elegantly, 
without aspiring to first-rate excellence in any, is no doubt 
the great source of Goldsmith's popularity: the mass of man- 
kind wish to be entertained without having their faculties 
strained to admiration: indeed the observation may fairly be 
extended further, and it may be said, that men scarcely ever 
love what they are called upon to admire. The very highest 
degree of excellence, as it supposes powers far above the 
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common reach, so it implies beauties of execution which must 
be as unintelligible to the general observer as the source from 
which they spring. Who but a man of the most cultivated 
taste ever honestly preferred Raphael to Rubens ? What 
ordinary reader of poetry does not in his soul think Pope a 
more charming poet than Milton ? What school-accomplished 
lady does not rather sing some bald ballad of Braham, or 
half-hearted melody of Bishop, than the exquisite, but more 
recondite, delicacies of Mozart or Haydn ? It may even be 
said of writers, what is undoubtedly true in the daily inter- 
course of life, that no one is an exceeding favourite who has 
not either some positive faults, or at least some disputable 
points about him: it is so pleasant to find those who can 
do such fine things either merely equal, or inferior to ourselves 
in some striking particulars. . . . 

Apply this to writers: I am convinced that Shakespeare, 
though the greatest genius that ever lived, would never have 
become the national favourite, except for those faults, which, 
as they were noticed by foreigners, provoked his countrymen 
to fight his battle as if it had been a national quarrel ; and 
warm partizans soon love, or, what is much the same thing, 
fancy that they love, the side which they have espoused. 
Fielding is no doubt as much liked on account of his lax 
morality, as for his almost intuitive sagacity, and his profound 
humour: and I question whether a great part of the pleasure 
derived from the perusal of the Spectator, does not arise from 
the author telling us, to soothe our vanity, that he was ridicu- 
lously short-faced, and awkwardly shy. In the same manner, 
many of the ludicrous peculiarities of Goldsmith's private 
character, which endeared him so much to society, may be 
seen constantly sprouting up even amidst the general elegance 
and sweetness of his writings. There is, I mean, in the midst 
of all his good sense and taste, occasionally, a delightful 
wrongheadedness, a piquant eccentricity, an enlightened ab- 
surdity, which keeps. us in good humour with ourselves 
we are entertained by the author. 
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BARNES'S 'SAPPHIC VERSES ON SENDING A 
BOUQUET TO A LADY* 

Sic positae quoniam suaves miscetis odores. 

I, puer, planta celeri pererra, 
Serta decerpens et amore digna 
Qui meum torret jecur et pudica 

Digna puella. 

Sint Rosae floras Veneris rubentes 
Osculis Phoebi nimium propinqui: 
Lilia baud absint humilis superbi 

Vallis honores. 

Num legens mittam violas ? odores 
Nympha spirabit mea suaviores. 
Num crocos? sed lucidius micabunt 

Lumina Laurae. 

O mea vita mihi plus amata, 

O magis-quam dimidium mei, me 

Quae diu mi surpueras, rogas cur 

Haec tibi mittam ? 

Cur nisi ut sint suave-olens amoris 
Pignus ? et fors quando oculis benignis 
Hoc vides, mentem memorem mei turn 

Stringat Imago. 

Cur te amem ? Non, non quia pulchra, quamvis 
Pulchrior coeli-genitis : quod autem 
Pectus ignarum mail et intimo mens 

Casta recessu. 

Forma marcebit; fugient Cupido 
Et Venus: fati at domitor superstes, 
Huic brevi serto absimilis, virebit 

Optima VHtud 
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These Sapphics, Bafties's only surviving original poem, will 
be found in the second volume of The Reflector ( 1 8 1 1 ) at p. 443 . 
In copying them one obvious misprint has been corrected. 
The verses are prefaced by a note to 'Mr. Reflector' in which 
'T. B.' explains that 'their utmost aim is prettiness' and that 
'as their merit, if any, consists entirely in their style and 
diction, they are not worthy of translation'. Fortunately this 
has not deterred Mr C. W. Brodribb from making the transla- 
tion which follows: 

Go, light-foot lad, and search around! 
Worthy of me the ardent lover 
Of my coy maid let flowers be found, 
And worthy of her 

Roses of Venus blushing red 
x Under the sun's o'erpowering sallies ; 
And lilies, in their lowly bed 
The pride of valleys. 

Of violets shall the wreath be dight ? 
Not her, sweet nymph, their scent enhances ; 
And crocuses gleam not so bright 
As Laura's glances. 

O more beloved than life to me! 
O more than half of all my being ! 
Heart-stealer, why these gifts for thee ? 
Ask'st thou, not seeing ? 

" O why but as a pledge to bind ? 
It may be, looked upon with favour, 
They'll draw my image to thy mind, 
So sweet their savour. 

Why love I ? Not by beauty caught 
No angel form more fair of face is; 
But by the innocence of thy thought 
And guarded graces. 

Beauty and Passion pass away; % 

Love .yields to Fate; true Goodness never: 
Unlike the brief blooms of a day, 
It lives for ever. 

C.W.B. 
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